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PREFACE 

far as I have been able to discover, 
no book exists upon the subject of 
the production of catalogues, although all 
business houses of any size issue catalogues 
from time to time. Publishers and book- 
sellers live by their catalogues. And libraries 
of all kinds, museums, and art galleries 
depend very largely upon catalogues for 
their popularity and success. Under these 
circumstances it is unnecessary to apologize 
for the publication of this handbook to a 
subject of such general importance. 

Printing is one of those arts of which 
every one thinks he knows something. But 
this ' something ' is so little that the know- 
ledge becomes dangerous, and the want of 
just a little more knowledge sometimes 
results in an increase in the cost of the 
catalogue, and a regrettable friction between 
the customer and the printer. 

There exist books on practical printing 
and other books on the science or art of 
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cataloguing ; but this book is an endeavour 
to bridge the gulf between the librarian or 
the business man, and the printer : an 
attempt to tell the one how to get the busi- 
ness — a business comparatively new and 
very extensive — and how to execute it ; and 
to explain to the other how to prepare the 
' copy ' and to commission the work at least 
cost. 

A very prevalent impression regarding 
printers is that they are always endeavour- 
ing to get the better of their customers. 
While there are some firms — as in other walks 
of business — ^who are untrustworthy, the 
greater part of the suspected sharp practice 
is simply ignorance of the conditions govern- 
ing the printing trade, and a want of know- 
ledge of the art itself on the part of the cus- 
tomer. Some, at least, of this ignorance I 
have endeavoured to dispel in the following 
pages. 

Gravesend, ALEX. J. PHILIP. 

JunCy igio. 



INTRODUCTION 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PRINTED OVER OTHER 
FORMS OF CATALOGUES 

SOON after the " open-access ' public 
library was introduced to notice, it 
was very commonly stated, as one of the 
great advantages and economies of the new 
system, that printed catalogues were no 
longer necessary ; the classification of the 
books being a sufficient index to the shelves. 
This untenable position, untenable in the 
case of public libraries at all events, is rarely 
occupied now ; because it was realized by 
the public that, by so much as the library 
was used the shelves failed to indicate the 
contents of the library : in other words, 
the greater the number of books ' out,' the 
less one knew of the contents of the library. 
The card catalogue and the sheaf catalogue 
have been both pressed into service to obviate 
the need for a printed catalogue. This, 
however, is straining the use of these auxi- 
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liaries, neither of them being adapted for 
the purpose of general catalogues of large 
collections of books in constant use hy 
numerous members of the public. As auxi- 
liaries they are admirable ; and for use in 
connexion with reference libraries they are 
unsurpassed in many ways : but their most 
ardent supporter would find a difficulty in 
maintaining their efficiency for popular 
lending libraries. Their use, however, will 
be more fully dealt with in the chapter 
devoted to the subject. 

In outlining the advantages of the printed 
catalogue, it is almost necessary to proceed 
upon the lines of bringing into relief the 
disadvantages of other systems. 

In a public lending library it is essential 
that borrowers should be able to ascertain 
by rapid reference what books are contained 
in the library. As it is not compulsory in 
any municipal lending library that borrowers 
attend in person, it follows that this rapid 
reference should be possible away from the 
library building. In most municipal lend- 
ing libraries about 25 per cent, of the stock is 
in constant circulation, and if all the books 
were subject to the same demand it follows 
that one book in every four required by a 
borrower would be ' out.' As a matter of 
fact this is not the case j the popularity of 
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books is not evenly distributed ; and very 
commonly the proportion of popular books 
' in ' is less than one in ten. In these cases 
reference would have to be made to a fixed 
card cabinet or to a variety of volumes of a 
sheaf catalogue nine times before securing 
a book. As it is scarcely conceivable that 
the catalogue would remain disengaged 
during this search, it follows that the selec- 
tion of a book would be such a protracted 
process that the library would become 
a negligible quantity. In an open-access 
library this evil would be less noticeable at 
the present time, because there is a large, but 
a decreasing, proportion of borrowers who 
only desire ' something to read ' : being 
allowed direct access to the books, they are 
able to select something without having 
recourse to a catalogue of any kind. The 
most valuable asset of a public library is 
the reader who is definite in his desire, who 
has a ' subject,' who is not a dilettante 
dawdler in the alleys of popular literature, 
but a student of either matter or form in 
books. He requires a catalogue. 

As the number of those who have been 
called ' serious readers ' increases, so the 
sufficiency of the single catalogue — whether 
card or sheaf — as the sole index to the 
contents of the library decreases. 
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Succinctly summarized, the advantages of 
the printed catalogue are that it may be 
taken from the building ; that within or 
without the building it may be used at one 
time by as many people as require it ; and 
the form is one made suitable for every one 
by centuries of use. The fact that, as a 
rule, catalogues are not purchased in large 
numbers by borrowers does not make any 
difference to the cardinal need for a catalogue 
as a key to unlock the hidden treasures of 
the storehouse of knowledge. Without a 
ready reference catalogue of the main stock 
of the library, of those books forming the 
foundation of the stock, a book ' out ' is 
lost to the borrowers at large. 

If, as is the case with booksellers and pub- 
lishers, a book issued (or sold) could be 
immediately replaced by another copy, the 
need for a printed catalogue in open-access 
libraries might not be so great, although 
the absent borrower would still remain — an 
insuperable problem. But as such a scheme 
is an impossible one, it need not be dis- 
cussed ; it serves, however, to show wherein 
the public library differs from the business 
house. And yet in the latter the catalogue 
has proved essential, as is evinced by the 
number and variety of specimens. 

The trade catalogue of the publisher, 
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the bookseller, or the merchant, is a replica 
of the stock : and the greater the stock the 
more need there is for a printed catalogue. 
The publisher who relied upon a card cata- 
logue or a series of sheaf catalogues, retained 
on his premises, for pushing his publications, 
would find his business rapidly forsaking 
him. 

In just the same way that the publishers' 
catalogue advertises his stock, so does the 
catalogue advertise the contents of the 
library : and the advertisement of a single 
card catalogue is multiplied in the printed 
catalogue by the number of copies in use. 

There is another department of the printed 
catalogue which must not be overlooked, 
viz., the catalogues of semi-public and pri- 
vate collections. The printed catalogue has 
been described as essential to the public 
library, but, if that were possible, it is still 
more necessary for the private and colle- 
giate or university library, more particularly 
where the books are allowed to leave the 
library premises. 

I do not say a word against the private 
collectors, and most of the members of this 
large body are willing to grant the use of 
their books to properly accredited students. 
But the accumulation of rare or unique 
books in private hands deprives the world 
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at large of the use of the knowledge con- 
tained in them : of its natural dividend on 
the accumulation of knowledge. And the 
least possible return the owner of a collection 
of this kind can make to mankind and the 
continuation of the accumulation of know- 
ledge, is the production of a catalogue of the 
fullest possible kind. 

The case of valuable university and 
other semi-public collections of books is 
somewhat similar, except that students of 
all nations cross the seven seas for books 
they cannot find. The ' Index to Special 
Collections ' in the ' Libraries, Museums 
and Art Galleries Year Book,' as well as 
Mr. Rye's book on the Libraries of London, 
will do something, no doubt, to mitigate 
the evil ; but the bald fact remains that 
these collections will remain unused while 
there are no catalogues to indicate their 
size and scope. Many of them have already 
realized the imperative need, and have 
issued catalogues more or less complete 
and satisfactory. Possibly others may fol- 
low when it is pointed out, as I hope to 
point out, that the catalogue need not be 
the expensive undertaking it has been 
hitherto regarded as. 

The catalogue of the private collection 
is important from the historic standpoint. 
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Dispersal is the ultimate fate of most private 
collections of books : and the sheaf cata- 
logues or card indexes are usually destroyed 
or broken up. Where a printed catalogue 
exists, however, it remains a monumental 
memorial of the collection as long as its 
leaves hold together. A striking example of 
this is the catalogue of the library of Raphael 
Trichet, whose collection of books, acquired 
by fraud and deceit, was absorbed in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, which still exists. 
Other catalogues of greater importance 
might be mentioned, which have come 
down the centuries as examples of catalo- 
guing and classification, and as bibliographies 
of special subjects. 



CHAPTER I 

STYLES IN CATALOGUES 

' /CATALOGUE ' is a generic term used 
\^_j loosely to designate widely different 
things, from a grocer's list of sundries to a 
bibliographical work of reference. Amongst 
the people who live by books, however, the 
word is more or less defined. Librarians 
are even more precise, and catalogues are 
classified as lists, book-marks, and catalogues 
proper. Each of these classes is subject to 
very wide variations : variations almost as 
numerous as those to be found in the cata- 
logues of publishing houses and others. 

Much of what has been written and still 
more of the following refer to all classes 
of catalogues ; but trade and other catalogues 
are more conveniently dealt with in Chapter 
III. 

The ' list ' in library nomenclature may be 
anything from a reprint slip from the local 
paper, distributed free to borrowers and 
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readers, to a pamphlet of pretentious size. 
Obviously the ' class-list ' does not fall with- 
in this category, as that is simply a classified 
catalogue issued in parts. The ' list ' is 
usually of two kinds, the most common being 
a single entry advertisement of recent addi- 
tions ; the other form is that of a list of books 
on a special subject. 

The latter may be printed, typed and 
duplicated, or written. It is usually written 
or typed when a single reading-list is asked 
for by a teacher, or lecturer, or a student 
interested in a special subject. It is typed 
and duplicated when required for a class, 
or for circulating for display at a number 
of branches, reading rooms, or by obliging 
shop-keepers and others. Printing is re- 
sorted to when distribution is to be made 
to the borrowers at large. 

It is unnecessary to say anything about 
the first of these ; and little more is re- 
quired to be said about the second, except 
that the typewriter and the duplicator 
should always be the best obtainable for the 
purpose. The last, the printed list, requires 
a more extensive description. Where the 
list is a topical one — and that is the only, 
reading list likely to be distributed broad- 
cast amongst the borrowers — the local edi- 
tors are usually willing to find room for it 
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in the columns of their papers, and to take 
a few hundred ' pulls ' before melting or 
distributing the type, for a nominal sum. 
Where this is not desirable and the list is 
not a long one, much that appears in the 
next chapter will apply- 

The reading list, issued as that and 
nothing else, is seldom more than a single 
sheet, not larger than octavo, and printed 
on one side of the paper only — in other 
words, a broadside. 

In the case of a topical list — say, for 
example, on gardening — the cost of a four- 
page sheet to be given away broadcast 
may be always defrayed by devoting two 
pages to advertisements of local seedsmen 
or garden tool sellers. The machining of 
the four pages costs no more than that of 
two, even on the machines of the compar- 
atively small printer. 

Recent additions are advertised in a 
variety of ways. The typed wall list re- 
quires no description, and the supplement to 
the catalogue is dealt with elsewheie. As 
already hinted, the ' list,' apart from the 
question of its size, may be described as 
giving one entry only to each book. 

Possibly the most popular method of 
bringing printed lists of recent additions 
before the public is by bulletins or maga- 
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zines, i.e., hy the publication at regular 
intervals — monthly, every two months, or 
quarterly — of a library journal, containing, 
as a rule, notes of current interest, lists of 
additions, and topical reading lists. There 
is very great similarity between these library 
magazines, but those of Hampstead and 
Croydon stand out prominently from the 
general number ; and the Readers' Review, 
the publication of the joint committee 
of the National Home Reading Union 
and the Library Association, occupies a 
position apart. As the ' Readers' Review 
is not a library publication, and the list is 
only an optional insertion in the centre of 
the periodical, it scarcely falls within the 
scope of the present chapter. I take the 
opportunity of pointing out here that the 
description of a library magazine as bi- 
weekly, bi-monthly, or bi-quarterly, as the 
case may be, is somewhat unfortunate, as 
this may be taken to mean once every two 
months, or twice a month by a very common 
usage. 

In comparatively few cases do the sales 
of the library magazine cover the cost, and 
the revenue is supplied by the insertion of 
advertisements. These advertisements are 
sometimes obtained by the library staff, or 
by a canvasser engaged by the librarian ;. 
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in Other cases the publication of the magazine 
is the subject of a contract with an outside 
firm, which recoups itself for its outlay 
from the advertisement receipts. Adver- 
tisements are dealt with fully in Chapter 
IX ; but it may be mentioned here that 
every library cannot expect the same terms 
in a contract of this nature. Advertise- 
ment revenue is unreliable. In some cases 
the contracting firm may be able to pay 
something to the funds of the library, as 
well as giving free delivery of the agreed 
number of copies of the magazine ; in other 
cases they can only give free delivery ; while 
in still a third class it may be necessary for 
the library to pay a subsidy to the con- 
tractor. 

Where there are no advertisements the 
library authority must be prepared to 
finance the scheme, as it is most unlikely 
that the sales will balance the expenses. 

An excellent means of increasing the 
interest and popularity of the library maga- 
zine is to make it the medium, or the official 
organ, of local literary and scientific societies. 

Whether the library magazine is pub- 
lished by the library authority or for the 
library by a contractor, the question of 
printing is of vital importance ; in fact, it 
is the only question of importance, as there. 
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are no editorial expenses connected with 
it. 

In planning the pamphlet, half of which, 
in some cases, is probably the same month 
hy month, the matter likely to require cor- 
recting or altering should be kept together, 
leaving the standing matter complete in its 
own pages. A person unacquainted with 
printing is likely to think that the alteration 
of a word or a line in a page is of no moment, 
overlooking the fact that the alteration of 
even a word necessitates unlocking the chase 
and justifying the lines afresh. Where the 
matter is fresh in each issue of the magazine, 
it is still quite easy to increase the cost of 
printing without adding to either the value 
or the beauty of the publication by using 
several founts of type, or by fanciful methods 
of setting, and other ' freaks ' which are 
dealt with more fully elsewhere. 

Enough has been said regarding the ' list ' 
to define its scope and legitimate use. 

The book-mark catalogue is in use largely 
amongst the smaller libraries unable to sup- 
port a magazine by sales or advertisements, 
or even by the number of new books added. 
It usually consists of not more than eight 
pages, narrow column, printed in one fount 
of type on very thin paper. Advertisements 
are sometimes taken. 
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The catalogue, in public library termino- 
logy, is of several kinds, but in most cases 
it contains the whole of the books forming 
the initial stock of the library. Recently 
a suggestion has been made in several 
quarters for catalogues of selected standard 
books in the library. In other words, it is 
proposed to omit all ephemeral literature 
and fiction other than the ' classics,' in- 
cluding only those books likely to remain 
in use permanently or for some years. Tem- 
porary literature would not be catalogued 
in this printed catalogue, and would not be 
replaced when worn out. Standard books, 
entered in the catalogue, would show neither 
date nor edition : because books of this 
nature should be kept up to date, and each 
new edition immediately put into stock to 
replace the old copy, which, theoretically, 
would be out of date. Some parts of this 
proposal appear worth consideration ; for 
instance, if a library has funds available, it 
would be a most excellent plan to keep the 
scientific stock of books quite up to date : 
but the selective idea is fraught with great 
danger and many pitfalls. And it is doubt- 
ful if the small saving effected by the omis- 
sion of those books which are obviously books 
of to-day only, is worth the uncertainty and 
distrust bred in the minds of those borrowers 
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who know the catalogue to be avowedly 
incomplete. Personally, I think it is not. 

The catalogue may be dictionary, dic- 
tionary classified, classified, subject lists ; or 
it may or may not be annotated ; in fact 
there is scarcely any limit to the variety in 
catalogues. But these different forms and 
descriptions of them do not properly belong 
to a book of this nature, but come within the 
scope of a book on the theories or rules of 
cataloguing. 

A few catalogues stand out prominently 
from the general run, either by the nature 
of the collection of books catalogued, or by 
the form of the catalogue itself. These are 
valuable works of reference ; and have 
besides some considerable monetary value 
attached to them. Many of these reference 
catalogues are not catalogues of collections 
of books, but of books published As works 
of reference these are sometimes of greater 
value than catalogues of actual collections, 
but they are nevertheless catalogues, and 
the routine of their compilation differs 
little, if any, from that of catalogues of 
collections. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CARD CATALOGUE AND PRINTING IT 

SO far this handbook has dealt with 
the subject of the printed catalogue 
from a general standpoint : as an intro- 
ductory explanation, as much for the benefit 
of the printer as for that of the librarian. 
The following chapters take up the subject 
from a practical point of view. 

The card catalogue is an auxiliary, except 
for the smaller reference libraries, where it 
is sufficient alone for all practical purposes. 
In a lending library it should contain all 
the books in the department, including 
additions. It should also contain all the 
books at all the branch libraries ; and all 
the branch libraries should contain card 
catalogues of all the books at the central 
library and all the branches. 

The sheaf catalogue may be used in the 
same way. But in both cases the card 
cabinet, or the sheaf catalogue stack, should 
be split up into small sections, to enable 

»8 
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the greatest number of readers to use it 
at one time with convenience. 

Various expedients have been employed 
to make these two forms of catalogue more 
legible : in writing, by the use of the Ameri- 
can dis-joined hand : and also by the use 
of the typewriter. Neither of these, how- 
ever, can approach in any way to the printed 
card or sheaf. Attempts have been made 
to publish subscription cards. But libraries 
do not all buy the same books, nor do they 
catalogue them in the same way. 

There is, however, no difficulty in the way 
of printing them, and where a number 
of cards are required — ^and in the interest 
of hygiene several cards are needed in 
even the smallest card catalogue — printing 
is even more economical in time. 

To undertake this home-printing a small 
outfit is required, costing at the outside 
a few pounds. A hand machine, taking 
an octavo page, is to be recommended. 
The number and variety of founts must 
depend upon the taste of the librarian and 
the needs of the catalogue. But three 
founts, with italics and small caps, will be 
found sufficient for all ordinary card print- 
ing purposes. 

The indispensable items of an outfit for 
card catalogue printing are— 
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The printing press. Furniture and reglets. 
Leads. Type cases. Composing stick. 
Gauge pins. Mallet. Planer. Brass rule. 
Hand roller. Bodkin. Tweezers. Inks. 
Founts of type. 

For card catalogue printing the most use- 
ful founts will probably be found to be 8 
point, 10 point, and I2 point. The smaller 
types used in the printed book catalogue 
are unnecessary for cards. A galley is not 
essential ; but that, amongst- other articles, 
including an extra chase, shears, saw, extra 
furniture, shooting stick, type cabinet, may 
be added with advantage ; as well as borders 
and ornaments if other printing is to be done. 

Card printing is exceedingly simple ; 
and, with a little practice, can be executed 
with great speed. Where from ten to fifty 
cards are required, the saving in time on 
other methods is considerable. The time 
required in duplicating cards is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the successful use of 
the card system for the public. Take, 
for instance, a library system with half a 
dozen branches : seven copies of each card 
are required, even though the cards are not 
shown in duplicate at the library. Several 
hundreds of people use the cabinets day 
by day, and the cards very quickly become 
bent, broken, and dirty. The only effective 
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method is to keep a stock of cards : under 
other circumstances there is a constant 
demand on the time of the staff to replace 
dirty cards. Having set the type for printed 
cards, it is no additional trouble to take 
a sufficient number of copies to last for some 
years. The number of copies it is advisable 
to print depends largely upon the class 
of people using the cards or sheaf and the 
class of book catalogue. In a library system 
requiring seven copies of each card it would 
be advisable, no doubt, to print two addi- 
tional copies for each library ; or twenty- 
one in all. It will be seen readily that even 
in a smaller library system printing will 
prove much more expeditious than any 
other method. 

In one case where a home outfit is in 
use the setting is done by the caretaker. 
I mention this, not to recommend that 
this generally hard-worked individual should 
have additional work thrust upon him, but 
merely to show the simplicity of the method. 

The catalogue entries should be written 
first by the librarian or responsible assistant — - 
by the cataloguing assistant where there is a 
specially appointed member of the staff. 
These should be handed over to the assis- 
tant entrusted with the printing. He, 
even if a junior, will be quite capable of 
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reading the proof of the entry ; in fact, after 
a short time, he will find it unnecessary to 
take pulls, but will read from the type, 
particularly as catalogue entries are usually 
short and concise. 

Obviously full instructions for printing 
cannot be compressed into a portion of this 
chapter, and reference may be made to 
one or other of the books dealing with print- 
ing, if the tyro desires to go into the subject 
more thoroughly. A few simple directions 
may prove sufficient for the purpose of 
card printing. 

Take the composing stick in the left hand, 
with the slide fixed at the length of the 
full line. Take the first letter of the first 
line in the right hand, and place it, with 
the nick or groove in the side uppermost, 
in the angle formed by the stick and the 
slide. The left thumb is generally used to 
guide the type letter as it is placed in the 
stick, and to hold each successive letter as 
it is added to the last. When the line is 
complete (in the case of subject headings 
the line will consist largely of quads) it 
should be well leaded, to display the entry, 
and the second line commenced. In cata- 
logue work the second line is usually in- 
dented ; to do this, a quad should be inserted 
before the first letter of the line. When 
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this line is completed it should not be 
leaded so heavily as the heading. As a 
rule the third line of type, that is, the second 
line of the entry proper, in card printing, 
foUows the form of book-form entry, and 
is indented half the indent of the first line 
under the heading. Notes are indented 
the same distance below the last line of the 
entry proper that the second and succeed- 
ing lines of the entry are indented under 
the first line. This may be varied to suit 
the personal tastes of each librarian, but 
the following is a typical card entry — 

IRELAND : Social life. 

Joyce (J. W.) Smaller social history of ancient 
Ireland. 1906. III. C446. 

Government. Military system. Law. Religion. 
Learning. Art. Etc. 

From this example it will be seen that 
the first line of the annotation is again 
indented. 

The heading, which should be repeated 
on each card of the same subject, should be 
preferably in a larger type or small capitals. 
The annotation should be in a smaller fount 
than the body of the entry, and leaded 
accordingly. 

Justifying the line is spacing it out. A 
little care is sometimes required in doing 
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this, to prevent a bad appearance by breaking 
words and running them over on to the 
following line ; or by making words look 
white and ' patchy.' A good piece of 
printing will readily show the defects of 
the amateur's work by comparison ; and 
the faults may be rectified. 

Card entries will seldom run to more 
than half a stick, and this small quantity of 
"type can be easily handled. The leads 
will give solidity to the body of type (and 
it will be rarely, if ever, necessary to set 
card printing without leads), but the brass 
rule may be also used if desired. Grasp 
the type with both hands : thumbs at the 
bottom and forefingers at the top : bend 
the other fingers to support the type at the 
sides ; and convey it to the chase. In 
card printing work it is unnecessary to use 
the galley. 

Some corrections will be essential at 
first, no doubt, and these will be made with 
the aid of the tweezers ; care being taken 
not to damage the face of the letters. After 
a little practice, however, corrections in these 
short entries will be unnecessary, except in 
the stick, and the first print will probably 
be a perfect one. If it is desirable, however, 
a proof may be taken on a card. Rough 
proofs of card work are simply waste time ; 
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and cards of the size and thickness — though 
not necessarily of the same quality — as 
those to be used finally should also be used 
for proofing. When the exact position for 
printing the card has been secured, it should 
always be used : there is no object in moving 
the various type entries about in the chase. 

In setting a number of entries it will 
save time to sort them into subjects or 
authors, as the case may be, so that it is not 
necessary to distribute the whole of the 
type each time : the heading or author's 
name standing for several entries of his books 
or books on the same subject. 

A word of advice before concluding this 
chapter : distribute the used type at once — 
do not leave it lying about, or it will be 
' pied.' 

It is perhaps necessary to explain, for the 
benefit of printers and local tradesmen, 
who have been brought up in the belief 
that they have a proprietary interest in 
local public institutions, that this card 
printing is not depriving them of any work 
or kudos. It would be simply impossible 
for any library to send out this work. The 
fact that the ' copy ' would have to be ' fair ' ; 
that proofs would be required ; that cor- 
rections would be necessary ; that entries 
would have to be ' galleyed,' or stored, all 
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make it absolutely impossible to give out 
card catalogue printing successfully. Each 
entry must be printed off before the next 
is set up ; or at the best no more than two 
entries may be set at the same time. 

This chapter applies equally in all respects 
to the sheaf catalogue. The sheaf slips 
should be printed on the left or verso page. 



CHAPTER III 

BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS' CATALOGUES 
TRADE CATALOGUES 

THIS class of work differs largely from 
library or museum catalogue work, 
yet the one is so closely allied to the other 
that it is fitting this large class of work 
should be dealt with here. 

The majority of booksellers', publishers' 
and trade catalogues are simply advertise- 
ments drawn up to ' sell ' the books or 
articles included. The literary value of the 
book or the utility of the article catalogued 
have no bearing upon the style or extent of 
the entry : the sole governing feature is 
the selling price and the size of the demand. 
For this reason it often appears to me a 
mistake to issue catalogues of books selling 
at a few pence when there is only one copy 
to be disposed of. 

At the same time some catalogues, parti- 
cularly catalogues of second-hand books, are 
works of permanent value, reference books 
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in the true sense of the word. It would 
be invidious to give examples of these 
catalogues, but librarians, as a rule, are 
well aware of their value. Catalogues of 
this class are something more than adver- 
tisements : but a little additional expen- 
diture on the paper and the ' get up ' is a 
good investment. When issuing a catalogue 
the class of books contained in it should 
be carefully considered. A publisher's cata- 
logue of fiction is not worth printing on good 
paper, and binding in cloth ; because, at 
the end of the year, if not earlier, it finds its 
way to the waste paper bag. A catalogue 
of scientific works, particularly if it is a large 
one, is well worth classifying, indexing, 
printing on a lasting paper and binding in 
cloth. Two or three examples of these can 
be readily called to mind, which are in 
constant use. The outlay on their pro- 
duction is considerable, but it is not wasted. 
In these larger catalogues the question of 
postage or carriage does not enter into the 
calculation, but in the smaller catalogue 
the weight of the paper should be carefully 
worked out before a final selection is made. 
A fraction of an ounce may make an addition 
of a halfpenny or a penny on the postage ; 
and this, on a circulation of five or ten thou- 
sand, is well worth considering. If a thinner 
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or lighter paper will answer the purpose 
without looking ' cheap,' by all means use 
it, if only for the sake of postage. 

When ' mailing ' catalogues it is advisable 
to send them flat : when, for some unknown 
reason, they are rolled, the edges should be 
inside to protect them. To do this properly 
without breaking the back of the leaves, 
the catalogue should be held loosely in the 
hands in a circle, and ' screwed ' with either 
hand alternately. The most expeditious 
method of affixing postage stamps by hand 
is to pile the catalogues in an even stack. 
Separate the stamps into strips (the catalogues 
can be turned in any direction to take the 
stamps upright). Place a wet pad beside 
the catalogues and take a strip of stamps 
in the right hand. Press the first stamp 
on to the wet pad with the right thumb, 
and transfer it, still under the thumb, to the 
first catalogue. Then press the left thumb 
on it, and tear the rest of the stamps away 
with the right hand. Stamping after the 
catalogues have been wrappered prevents 
to a large extent the misappropriation of 
stamps. 

The practice is now fairly common -to 
issue illustrations of particularly choice 
items on plate paper. Here again are several 
opportunities of increasing the cost without 
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adding to the value of the catalogue from 
the sales point of view. I have seen line 
drawings on plate paper, without the slightest 
necessity. Plates are often faced to pages 
in the middle of a section, making it neces- 
sary to separate the leaves to insert the plate 
before the edges are cut with the guillotine. 
Where there are two plates it is more econo- 
mical to make them come in the centre 
or at the end of the sections, so that they 
may be stitched or sewn with the section 
itself. Again, where there are many plates 
it is often quite as cheap to add another 
to an odd number to make four, eight, or 
sixteen, or, better still in an octavo book, 
thirty-two. 

A practice is growing up amongst pub- 
lishing houses of issuing an inordinate 
number of leaflets, and to send them out 
to libraries and other likely purchasers in 
assorted bundles. These leaflets are of 
various sizes and shapes, and the cost of 
printing them must be considerably greater 
than it would be if they were included in 
one small ' interim ' catalogue. In addition, 
they fail in their effect. Most book-buyers 
— regular book-buyers, such as librarians — 
file all catalogues. But the multitude of 
these leaflets — two- or four-page sheets for 
the most part — makes it impossible to do 
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anything effective with them : and many 
librarians follow the practice of pitching the 
whole lot into the waste paper basket, know- 
ing that if information regarding recent 
publications is wanted it can be obtained 
from one or other of the literary papers or 
book lists, while the regular catalogues of 
the publishing houses will contain all their 
publications. 

The object of the leaflet is simply an 
advertisement ' reminder,' and when sent 
alone it is an excellent medium, but sending 
a number together fails in the object for 
each of them. 

The time of year, too, has something to 
do with the effectiveness of publishers' and 
booksellers' catalogues when librarians are 
concerned, and, as the public libraries of 
the country probably spend upwards of 
^200,000 a year on books, they are worth 
some consideration. 

Many, if not most, public libraries finish 
their financial year at the end of March. 
It follows, therefore, that December, Janu- 
ary, and February are very often bad buying 
months : March is one of the best, because 
although that is the last month of the finan- 
cial year, lists of books passed for purchase 
then are not ordered, and are not paid for, 
until the opening of the new financial year, 
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With regard to the circularization : a 
few libraries — village libraries — spend less 
than _£io annually on books. Obviously it is 
useless sending a catalogue or leaflet of a 
book or books, of from ^5 to ^10 in value. 
The only course, then, and even this' is a 
doubtful one, is to send a circular letter 
pointing out the valuable features of the 
book, and suggesting the possibility of per- 
suading some local magnate to purchase it 
and present it to the library. It may be 
even possible to obtain the names of likely 
donors and approach them direct. 

This method of advertising by personal 
letter has much to be said in its favour, while 
it is not too common ; and I know of at 
least one case where a complete edition was 
disposed of in this way after the book had 
been refused by the booksellers in the 
ordinary way. I have drawn up several 
that have proved the effectiveness of the 
plan. 

Addressing the catalogue, leaflet or circu- 
lar is a matter of some importance It is 
essential that it should be addressed to 
the librarian by name, and not to ' The 
Librarian.' And a penny stamp and a 
closed envelope are at least twice as effective 
as an open envelope and a halfpenny stamp. 
In the case of the larger libraries ' wrap- 
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pered ' postal packets are often opened by 
an assistant, and the circular letter never 
reaches its destination ; while in the smaller 
libraries it is regarded as ' another circular,' 
and treated accordingly. 

In the compilation of . trade catalogues, 
size is an important point : a large ' flappy ' 
unwieldly quarto is not likely to receive 
the attention a more compact book would 
be given. And a firm doing a varied busi- 
ness will find a better return from the issue 
of sectional catalogues than from the publi- 
cation of a large composite catalogue. Not 
only is the cost increased, and the postage 
heavier, but a librarian is seldom in- 
terested in shop fittings ; schools seldom 
require office fittings, although both classes 
of goods are common to many firms ; book- 
sellers' fittings are not the same as pub- 
lishers' : steel book-stacks do not interest 
railways, nor do steam engines interest other 
people as purchasers, although both articles 
are sometimes made by the same firm ; 
pudding basins do not interest chemists, 
although pomatum pots do. The list might 
be increased indefinitely of manufacturers 
who make articles appealing to various 
classes of purchasers, but issue a general 
catalogue to all ; taking a great risk of the 
particular article required being lost sight of 
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in the multitude of articles in the catalogue 
of no importance to the individual. 

The limitations of space make it impossi- 
ble to deal with this class of catalogue as 
fully as might be desired, but the whole book 
will be found to contain information on this 
branch of the subject, as well as on the more 
complex work of the compilation of cata- 
logues of large collections of books. 



CHAPTER IV 

PREPARING THE COPY 

WITHOUT going into the various 
forms of classes of catalogues — 
classified, sectional, dictionary or dictionary- 
classified — in this chapter, instructions for 
preparing the ' copy ' for either or all of 
these forms will be given. 

The first question to be decided — and it 
must be decided once and finally, as the 
plans cannot be mixed — is, are the entries 
to be made on cards or slips ? 

Slips are pieces of foolscap, varying in size 
according to the taste of the user and the 
length of the entries, from one inch to three 
or even four. They may be purchased 
ready cut, or a local printer or binder will 
cut up reams of foolscap to any required 
size for a nominal sum. Another method 
ot using slips is to write the entries on ordi- 
fiary foolscap and cut them up with a pair of 
scissors afterwards. This plan is only po§- 

35 
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sible where the entries are checked as they 
are written ; otherwise, when the books have 
been replaced on the shelves, the various 
other processes of stamping, cutting and 
labelling, etc., makes it unlikely that they 
will be all at one time on the shelves in 
their right order, when checking is another 
process taking place some time after and 
performed by a different individual. Slips 
already cut, however, are left in the book 
when written until checked. Accidental 
loss is unlikely ; if it should occur it is 
easily detected by the one checking. 

Cards for catalogue entries are simply the 
usual 3 in. X 5 in. For this purpose, however, 
they need not be rotary cut, nor need they be 
linen quality. In fact, a cheap quality paste 
card, ruled and coloured, may be purchased 
at a price round about 26s. for 10,000. 

The disadvantage of slips for catalogue 
copy is the enormous expenditure of time 
on sorting and pasting. The disadvantage 
attached to cards is to the printer, who will 
probably have to add an infinitesimal sum 
to his contract for the wages of a boy to turn 
the cards for the monotype operator, as an 
obliging gentleman turns the music for the 
lady pianist. 

If the few shillings are of more import- 
ance than time, slips should be used; if, 
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however, as is usually the case, time is of the 
first moment, cards should be adopted. 

An advantage of considerable value at- 
tached to the use of cards is that when they 
are returned from the printer they may be 
used for a staff card-catalogue ; additions 
being inserted as new books are put into 
stock. 

Whether slips or cards are decided upon, 
they should not be left longer in the books 
than is necessary, and, when checked they 
should be placed at once into boxes. When 
the cataloguing is finished the slips or cards 
should be gathered together and sorted into 
' first letter ' alphabet : all the ' A's ' to- 
gether, all the ' B's ' together, and so on. 
Large envelopes will be found convenient 
to hold the sorted slips, while the cards may 
be replaced in the divided drawers, with 
guide cards to separate one letter from 
another. 

The slips get bent or folded, and being 
so much thinner, are more difficult to sort. 

The quickest method of sorting them, 
although the least scientific, is to spread out 
a large number on a table and pick out the 
letters showing. With cards the best plan 
is to take from fifty to a hundred in hand, 
and by bending them slightly, and holding 
and releasing them at either end alternately, 
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to separate each one. Hold the ' sprayed ' 
cards in the left hand and drop each one on 
to its proper pile in the alphabetical sequence. 

When the first letter sorting is completed, 
take all the ' A's ' and sort them into second 
letter ' Aa,' ' Ab,' ' Ac,' and so on. Each of 
these must be placed in envelopes, and the 
same thing done to ' B's.' It is, as a rule, 
safer to go through the whole alphabet 
before pasting-up or numbering, because 
however carefully the first sorting may have 
been performed, some slips are sure to have 
been put into the wrong envelopes ; and 
some subject heading will most certainly 
require revising. When the third letter 
sorting has been done, unless the catalogue 
is an exceptionally large one, it will be 
found that the letters are sufficiently small 
to be handled ; and, in the case of cards, 
the final sorting may be undertaken at once. 
When the cards are all finally sorted they 
must be numbered immediately. An auto- 
matic numbering machine is most useful 
for the purpose, but if this is not available, 
the numbers may be written in blue or other 
pencil : it is not advisable to make them in 
ink ; not only will it take much longer, but 
the numbers are liable to smudge. 

With slips, however, this final operation 
is not so simple. 
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These small bundles of slips — sorted to 
the third or fourth letter, as the case may- 
be — must be arranged in final alphabetical 
order on the table or bench. Sheets of 
paper (foolscap size) must then be pasted and 
the slips laid down in their correct order, 
and as far as possible, in their right positions 
below one another. 

The easiest method of doing this is to 
take a pile of paper, paste the top one and 
' lay ' the slips in their correct order, rubbing 
it down when it is full, then place it away 
to dry. Pasted sheets should not be placed 
one on top of the other until they are dry, 
as the slips are likely to be spoiled by sticking. 
For this purpose I generally use discarded 
periodicals of a little larger size than fools- 
cap, printed on a comparatively soft paper 
without a surface. 

Another method, giving a much neater 
result, but taking a great deal more time, is 
to paste a slate and place each entry on it, 
to get enough paste on the back of the slip 
to make it adhere to the sheet of paper. 

Amongst the uninitiated alphabetization 
is considered quite a simple operation. As 
a matter of fact, there are several rules 
directly opposed by others, making it some- 
what difficult to satisfy every one with the 
result. The most uncertain of these rules 
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is expressed as ' nothing before something.' 
Articles ' a,' ' an,' and ' the ' are disregarded 
in catalogue alphabetization, and are usually 
omitted from the entries. But it must be 
decided whether a shorter word followed by 
a word beginning with a later letter of the 
alphabet, is to precede a longer word with 
an earlier letter. 

It is generally accepted that entries under 
the same word relating to persons, places 
and things should be arranged in that order. 
But to make the ' nothing before something ' 
quite clear the following words are arranged 
in alternative columns. 



(I) 
Green (J. R.) 
Green (N. E.) 
Green (O.) 
Green bay tree 
Green book 
Green carnation 
Green kail 
Green pastures 
Greene (J.) 
Greener (W. T.) 
GreenhiU (A. G.) 
Greenhouses 



(2) 
Green (J. R.) 
Green (N. E.) 
Green (O.) 
Green bay tree 
Green book 
Green carnation 
Greene (J.) 
Greener (W.T.) 
GreenhiU (A. G.) 
Greenhouses 
Green kail 
Green pastures 



(3) 
Green bay tree 
Green book 
Green carnation 
Greene (J) 
Greener (W. T.) 
GreenhiU (A. G.) 
Greenhouses 
Green (J. R.) 
Green kail 
Green (N. E.) 
Green (O.) 
Green pastures 



These three tables show the various 
methods. I do not say one is correct or 
incorrect : it is largely a matter of taste ; 
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but in a large catalogue the plan adopted 
will make a considerable difference. Person- 
ally, I prefer the arrangement of the first 
column ; but it is essential that the same 
plan should be consistently used through- 
out. 

So far this chapter has dealt with the 
arrangement of the dictionary or dictionary- 
classified catalogue. If the catalogue is 
classified, the first sorting must be into the 
progressive subject divisions of the scheme 
of classification adopted. In compiling a 
classified catalogue, much time and labour 
may be saved by arranging the books in 
the desired order and writing the entries on 
foolscap sheets. Though, even here, it will 
be necessary to insert entries of composite 
books, appearing under several subjects. 
In this case, however, there would be no 
insuperable objection to the entries being 
sent to the printer on foolscap and the 
author index on cards. But it should be 
made an invariable rule to number sheets 
and cards as soon as they are arranged in 
their final order. There is a twofold object 
in this : to make rearrangement easy if it 
should become necessary ; and to show the 
printer automatically that a sheet or card 
has been lost or misplaced, if either misfortune 
should occur. 
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The sheets or cards are now ready for 
marking for press. Some catalogue com- 
pilers prefer to do this before the sheets 
are pasted, while the entries are lying ready. 
But there are many objections to be urged 
against this plan. All words to be omitted, 
such as the repetition of subject headings 
and authors' names, should be scored through 
with a blue pencil. Much of the marking 
for type founts may be done when the 
entries are being written, in this way lessen- 
ing the chance of omissions. 

The markings generally recognized are 
three lines for capitals, Birds ; two lines for 

small capitals, Birds ; one line for italics. 
Birds ; and a thick wavy line for clarendon. 
Birds. When sending copy to press, how- 
ever, it is as well to give written instructions 
stating that this or some other plan of mark- 
ing has been adopted. 

In catalogue work, where sometimes five 
or even more founts of type are used, mark- 
ing is frequently a tedious job. 

A specimen entry marked for the printer 
is given below. It is understood that the 
body of the book, the entries themselves, 
that is, are to be set in, say. Pica. 



L. P., 

or 

Long 

Primer. 
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Folklore. 

Leland (C. G.) Etruscan Roman 

remain s in popular tradition. 1892. 
Illustrated. 

An interesting account showing that the 
peasantry of the Romagna Toscana, in 
Italy, have preserved, from primitive times, 
a systcn of sorcery and spirit worship. 

It is not suggested for a moment that the 
entry should be set in s.c. (small capitals) 
or the author's name in caps, (capitals) ; 
the entry is lined in this way simply to show 
the largest number of markings. And even 
if small capitals had been chosen, it would 
be unnecessary to mark each entry, as that 
would be the body type throughout. It 
is not essential to mark each annotation ; 
but it has to be done by some one, and it 
does not appear quite fair to the printers 
to leave them to do the marking of so many 
cards or slips, without informing them pre- 
vious to their submitting an estimate, as, 
where there are possibly sixty or eighty 
thousand entries, the task is a lengthy one. 



CHAPTER V 

ECONOMY IN SETTING, AND IN THE METHOD 
OF PRINTING 

BEFORE deciding upon the setting, the 
founts, and the faces to be used, it 
will be of some assistance to those who are 
not sufficiently au jait with printing to get 
specimens of as many catalogues as possible, 
and the appendix of type faces at the end 
of the book is designed to show a large 
range of variety. One of the first ques- 
tions to be decided is whether the page 
is to be single or double column. The 
respective advantages are : less ' fat,' or 
white, on the page in the case of double 
column setting ; that is, there is less waste 
space on the lines that are not quite 
filled ; because there is less waste the page 
looks more compact and better balanced : 
if the catalogue is a large one it will be smaller 
set in double column than otherwise. The 
double column catalogue must be a larger 
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page size than the single column catalogue 
need be. The single column catalogue has 
this advantage, therefore, that in size it is 
more compact ; the type used will in all pro- 
bability be larger and therefore more legible. 
In relative cost, however, the double column 
is the cheaper. The best size for a single 
column catalogue is undoubtedly crown 
8vo, while a double column catalogue should 
not be, less than demy 8vo. 

Leading, that is, spacing between the 
lines of type, is rarely required in catalogue 
work, although it is sometimes used in read- 
ing lists and bulletins where a difficulty is 
experienced in filling the pages. Not only 
are leads seldom used, but they are not 
desirable, as it is more advantageous to use 
a larger type, set solid ; particularly if the 
type would otherwise be small, and of 
various sizes. 

The difference in value between the two 
styles will be apparent from the examples 
given below. The first is a specimen of double 
column setting for a demy 8vo catalogue. 
The second is the same matter set in single 
column for crown 8vo size ; while the third 
is the same matter set for single column for 
crown 8vo size, but each of the respective 
founts two sizes larger than in the other 
examples. 
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Double Column Setting 
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Single Column Setting Crn. 8vo. 



Beesley (E. S.) Q. Elizabeth. '92. {T. E. S.) k87 

Beethoven (Ludwig van.) 1770-1827 — 

Rudall (H. A.) Beethoven. '90. (G. M.) m103 

Works. 

Compositions pour piano. {Lit. ed.) m32 

Concertos pour piano : m24 

Fidelio. (Opera. ) m52 

Sonatas for pianoforte m25 

Symphonies .- m26 

Trios for piano, violin, and 'cello. {Pefer^s edn.) mIOI 

Beetle. By R. Marsh h1088 

Beetles — 

Wood (J. G). Common British beetles. Ill e183 

Begbie (H.). Fall of the curtain h167 

Begum's fortune. By J. Verne 1.281 

Bentham (J.) Fragment on government. [1776]. Ed., 

with life, by P. C. Montague. '91 ol53 

Bentinck (Lord William,) 1774-1839— 

Boulger(D. C.) Bentinck. (R.I.) k489 

Bentley (Richard,) 1662-1742— 

Jebb (R. C.) Bentley. (E. M. L.) d166 

Benyowsky (.Count A. de,) Memoirs and travels, 1741-71. 

III. 1898. {Adventure Series.) g270 

Beowulf. Ed. with notes and glossary, by A. J. Wyatt. 

1894 n39 

Bequeathed. By B. Whitby H1594 

Beresford (Lord C.) Break-up of China. 1899. Maps. 

cl39 
Beringer (C. and J. J.). Text-book of assaying. 1887. 

Ill e328 

Beesley (E. S.) Q.Elizabeth, '92. (T.E.S.) k87 
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Single Column Two Sizes Larger 

Beethoven (Ludwig Van.) 1770-1827— 

RudaU (H. A.) Beethoven. '90. (O. M.) m103 

Works. 

Compositions pour piano. (Lit. ed.) m32 

Concertos pour piano m24 

Fidelio. (Opera) m52 

Sonatas for pianoforte m25 

Symphonies m26 

Trios for piano, viohn, and 'cello. (Peter's edn.) 

MlOl 

Beetle. By R. Marsh h1088 

Beetles — 

Wood (J. G.) Common British beetles. III. b183 

Begbie (H.) Fall of the curtain h167 

Begum's fortune. By J. Verne l281 

Bentham (J.). Fragment on government. [1776]. 

Ed., with life, by F. C. Montague. '91. . . .cl53 
Bentinck (Lord William,) 1774-1839— 

Boulger (D. C.) Bentinck. (B. I.) k489 

Bentley (Richard,) 1662-1742— 

Jebb (R. C.) Bentley. (E. M. L.) '. d166 

Benyowsky (Count A. de.) Memoirs and travels, 

1741-71. III. 1898. {Adventure Series) .g270 
Beowulf. Ed. with notes and glossary, by A. J. 

Wyatt. 1894 n39 

Bequeathed. By B. Whitby h1594 

Beresford (Lord C.) Break-up of China. 1899. 

Maps c139 

Beringer (C. and J. J.) Text-book of assaying. 

1897. Ill e328 

The next problem is the founts of type to 
be employed, 
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The use of one fount throughout is un- 
questionably cheaper than using mixed 
founts on the same pajge ; but modern 
catalogues make special features of notes — 
grandiloquently termed annotations — and 
classified and dictionary-classified catalogues 
differentiate between subject headings and 
author entries by the employment of differ- 
ent founts. 

The founts most in use for catalogue work 
are — ■ 

Pica. This line is Pica. 

Small Pica. This line is Small Pica. 

Long Primer. This line is Long Primer. 

Bourgeois. This line is Bourgeois, 

Brevier. This line is Brevier. 

Minion. This line is Minion. 

Nonpareil. This line is Nonpareil. 

Where one fount is to be used throughout 
Pica, Small Pica, or Long Primer are advis- 
able. And in a single column catalogue one 
of these larger types should be used, as it is 
extremely difficult to follow long lines of 
very small type. Where three or more 
founts are in use, say for ordinary entries, 
for entries under subject headings, and 
annotations, the smallest fount must be 
the guide. For instance, nonpareil is un- 
doubtedly too small for many borrowers at 
public libraries ; minion is the smallest that 
should be used, and will probably be adopted 
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for notes. In these very small founts it is 
advisable to omit one size where two founts 
occur together ; and as this may be the 
case where a note is appended to an entry 
under a subject-heading Brevier should not 
be used. Bourgeois will be found most 
suitable for the subject entries ; and Long 
Primer or Small Pica for the ordinary entries. 
If these questions of setting and type can be 
decided before the catalogue entries are 
written, it will enable the cataloguer to avoid, 
to some extent at all events, unsightly turn- 
overs, by ascertaining the average length of 
lines. A little care in counting the average 
number of letters in the printed line and in 
the manuscript line, and comparing the two, 
will quickly enable the writer to know when 
the line is turned. While, if the cataloguer 
writes evenly and always the same hand, 
and uses standard cards or slips, it will not 
be even necessary to count. Cards of the 
standard size, ruled — 
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will make it still easier to gauge the length 
of line. But it must be remembered that 
the lines make the margins for entry and note, 
and additional margins should not be left. 

The face of the type should be carefully 
considered, not from the point of view of 
artistic beauty or from the individual taste 
of the compiler, but solely from the stand- 
point of utility. That is, the type face most 
legible and restful to the eyes in the form of 
catalogue decided upon should be chosen. 
There is much more in the selection of a 
type face than is often supposed. The re- 
searches of an eminent medical man pointed 
to the conclusion that much irreparable 
damage could be done to the eyes of children 
by compelling them to read books — school 
books and others — of unsuitable type faces 
and setting and spaces. While this is the 
case with children's books, it is much more 
objectionable in the solid face of a page of 
catalogue matter. A series of type faces 
suitable for catalogue work will be found at 
the end of this volume. Appendix II, which 
will be found of real assistance in deciding 
this difficult but important question. 

Undoubtedly the multiplicity of founts in 
catalogue work is of assistance in displaying 
the page. But it must bej^remembered 
that the cost is considerably increased. One 
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of the cheapest catalogues to be obtained is 
that in which there are only two founts, 
with rare subject headings in a larger type. 

The type is set by Monotype machines, a 
matrix is taken of eight, sixteen or thirty- 
two pages, and a rotary machine plate made 
from the matrix or cast. 

These plates are placed on the rotary 
printing press and run off. This is assuming 
that not less than 2,000 copies of the cata- 
logue are required. Rotary printing presses 
are complicated machines, taking in the 
paper from a roll several miles in length, 
and turning out the section at the other 
extremity printed, folded and counted ; 
when they are adjusted their work seems 
more than human in its ingenuity ; but it 
takes some little time to adjust the machine, 
and this is seldom worth while for a run of 
less than 2,000, and only then in catalogue 
work because there is probably a large num- 
ber of sheets, or sections, identical in size 
and form. 

The adoption of this form of catalogue 
is simply a question of cost. Personally, I 
think the economy is dearly bought by the 
sacrifice of type founts. And not many 
libraries are able to dispose of two thousand 
copies of a catalogue before it becomes 
somewhat out of date. Nevertheless, it i$ 
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possible, on the lines laid down, to produce 
a catalogue at a price less than a third of the 
cost of an ordinary hand-set catalogue, where 
five, six, or even seven founts are in use ; 
and even less than a Monotype-set catalogue 
with the same number (five, six, or seven) 
of founts, but printed on a Wharfedale 
machine for 750 or a thousand copies. 

Take the line as a unit. There are found 
to be many points on which there is con- 
siderable disagreement, or, at least, want of 
uniformity, more particularly between the 
catalogues of public and non-public libraries. 
These variations, insignificant in a single 
line, have great influence on the type page ; 
rendering it restful to the eye and well- 
balanced, or harsh and broken, according to 
the combination adopted. They do not 
amount to much in the question of economy, 
but must be considered from the point of 
view of taste only. 

A few of the possible variations are shown 
in the lines printed below : 

Jelf (E. A.) and C. J. B. Hurst. Law of Innkeepers. 

1904 X500 

Jelf (E. A.) and Hurst (C. J. B.) Law of innkeepers. 

1904 X500 

Jelf, E. A., and C. J. B. Hurst. Law of innkeepers. 

1904 X500 

Jelf, E. A., and Hurst, C. J. B., Law of innkeepers. 1904. 

X500 
(E. A.) Jelf and C. J. B. Hurst, etc. 
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There are many more variations possible : 
in the last the idea is to keep the margin line 
by the surname, leaving the initials outside 
that imaginary line. But this is nearly 
as wasteful as the practice adopted in some 
' union ' catalogues of putting the numbers 
of the different copies of books in columns. 

The lack of economy in this respect will 
be apparent from the following lines : 

Jelf (E. A.) and C. J. B. Hurst, etc. ... (C.)x5oo (D)v499 

Jenkins (R. C.) Canterbury (C.)x5oo {D)y498 (E.)P9 

Jenks (E.) Parliamentary England ... (C)y48o 

The page of this book is scarcely wide 
enough to show the whole drawback at- 
tached to this method of printing catalogues, 
but it may be expressed in the following 
way : the waste is determined by the number 
of libraries included in the ' union,' and is 
equal to the difference between the smallest 
number of duplicates and the largest stock. 

The method of punctuation is closely 
allied to the appearance of the line unit 
already referred to, and should be decided 
upon before the catalogue entries are written. 
This subject is sometimes dealt with in rules 
for the compilation of catalogues, but it 
falls quite as much into the sphere of the com- 
positor, so much so, that if special instruc- 
tions are not given to ' follow copy ' in this 
respect, it is quite probable that what are 
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sometimes termed ' the rules of the office ' 
will be followed. The punctuation of 
' straight ' copy, or narrative matter, is com- 
paratively simple when compared with that 
required for some of the complex catalogue 
work of the present time. Here are a few 
examples — 

Infatuation, by Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
Infatuation. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 

The rules of grammar, or, of the unwritten 
law of the title page, have no effect here ; 
the matter is one of taste and appearance 
only. 

An annotation giving a list of chapter 
headings, or of allied essays in a volume may 
be presented in several forms — 

Index, glossary, introduction, and parallel transla- 
tion. 

Or, Government. Military system. Law. Reli- 
gion. Art. 

Or, Telegraphy : telephone : artillery : torpedoes : 
submarines 

Sometimes the nature of the book will assist 
in the decision, but more often than not 
the matter must be decided upon other 
grounds. 

Subject headings may be followed by a 
point, by a dash, by a colon, or by a colon 
and a dash. 
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One of the most disputed points is the 
punctuation of a divided title with the first 
part transposed, an example of which is the 
following : 

Hiawatha. Scenes from, By S. T. C. 

or, 
Hiawatha, scenes from. By S. T. C. 

The arguments for and against both of these 
are much too numerous and far too long, 
ranging as they do into the grammar and 
history of our language, to be given here. 
But when deciding, the appearance of the 
type page and the remaining punctuation 
must be kept in mind : obviously in some 
cases this method — 

Hiawatha. Scenes from, by S. T. C. 
might lead to strange entries, while 

Hiawatha, scenes from. By S. T. C. 

may in other titles prove equally misleading. 
What has been already termed the un- 
written law of the title page, viz., that there 
shall be no punctuation, is now scarcely so 
binding as it was at one time ; and in cata- 
logue work punctuation must be supplied, as 
the (I) thin line showing the line terminations 
on the title are quite impossible in an ordinary 
lending library catalogue. Here, the only 
rule is to follow the sense of the title page, 
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at the same time supplying as few commas, 
semicolons, and colons as is compatible with 
sense. 

Single column and double column cata- 
logues have been already referred. to, but it 
is quite a common practice to use occasional 
double column in a single column catalogue, 
or quarter measure in a double column cata- 
logue. The obj ect of this is usually economy, 
but the object is not always attained. It 
is true paper and space are saved in some 
small degree, but the cost of setting is in- 
creased : and where a smaller type than the 
body of the book is used the cost is still 
further increased, until it is sometimes a 
question whether there is any economy in 
quarter measure except under the most 
favourable circumstances. 

In theory ' copy ' should be always com- 
pleted before tenders are obtained for print- 
ing ; in practice, however, this is not always 
possible. Sometimes six weeks are occupied in 
advertising for and opening tenders ; occasion- 
ally, particularly if there is any disagreement 
on the part of the committee entrusted with 
the work, these six weeks become eight or 
even twelve. Partly on this account, but 
also because in most cases time is of the ut- 
most importance, it has become the practice 
to advertise for tenders while the final sorting 
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is in progress. Some nicety of judgement 
is required in planning the work of proofing 
and preparing, so that the printer has always 
plenty of copy in hand. It is not sufficient 
to give him ' enough to go on with.' Such 
a practice is demoralizing to the compositors, 
and. a printer might justly object to the par- 
simonious doling out of copy in small batches. 
And, as a rule, proof reading provides plenty 
of work in keeping up with the output. It 
may be taken as a golden rule, therefore, that 
the whole of the copy should be ready for 
the printer within a week after his receipt 
of the first batch. At about this time the 
first galley proofs will be arriving. This 
part of the work is dealt with in a later 
chapter. 

When sending ' copy,' care should be 
taken to tie it up securely in bundles of 
moderate and uniform size. This remark 
applies more particularly to cards. From 
300 to 500 of these form bundles of con- 
venient size. 



CHAPTER VI 

ESTIMATING SPACE AND COST 

IT is almost impossible for the librarian to 
estimate space in catalogue printing, and, 
of course, equally difficult or impossible to 
estimate cost. This refers to the total cost, 
not to cost per page, which is a comparatively 
easy matter to estimate. Nevertheless printers 
are frequently asked to tender for printing a 
complete catalogue. This is neither more 
nor less than gambling on a guess. Either 
the printer quotes a high price to cover his 
risk, in which case the library loses on the 
transaction ; or a ridiculously low quotation 
is given, resulting in a loss to the printer. 
Neither is fair trading. The risks the printer 
runs are many and enormous, the most 
important, probably, being the uncertainty 
in the number of pages ; an additional risk 
of less magnitude is that of odd leaves re- 
quiring to be ' tipped ' or pasted on. In a 
large edition this is a considerable item in the 

59 
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sum total of cost, the work requiring to be 
done by hand. Even where a quotation per 
page or sheet of sixteen or thirty-two pages 
is given, this latter risk still exists, and should 
be provided for. But these items will be 
better dealt with in the chapter on tenders 
and specifications. 

In catalogues employing one or, at the 
outside, two founts, including italics of the 
same size, with occasional subject headings, 
it is more or less easy to estimate by taking 
the number of lines to the page and measur- 
ing the copy of say two or three pages. The 
technical method of estimating, interesting 
as it is, is scarcely of sufficient importance 
to librarians or other catalogue makers to 
warrant its inclusion here. My object is to 
warn the printer against some of the pitfalls 
prepared for him by the technical ignorance 
of catalogue makers, and to advise the cata- 
logue maker against the preparation of these 
traps, as inevitably he will fall into the ' pit 
he has digged.' 

Unless the catalogue maker is so ingenious 
that he can devise an entirely new typo- 
graphical form of catalogue, his best plan in 
estimating roughly the size of his own cata- 
logue is to take as a standard a similar cata- 
logue already produced. If he is not a ' new 
hand,' and such a one is scarcely likely to 
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be producing a catalogue, he knows the 
average number of entries he gives tq a 
book. This number, it may be two or three 
or even four for a dictionary or dictionary- 
classified catalogue, should be used to mul- 
tiply the number of books to be catalogued. 
This total will give the approximate number 
of entries. The number of entries per page 
should then be counted in the catalogue 
chosen as a model, for, say, eight pages, and 
an average struck. The division of the 
approximate number of entries divided by 
the average number of entries per page will 
give the probable number of pages in the 
projected catalogue. When there are nu- 
merous type founts to be used for annotations 
of very varying lengths, the number of pages 
to be counted for the average number of 
entries per page should be increased to 
twelve or sixteen, and an allowance made 
for long runs of the smaller founts, such as 
for magazine contents. 

As annotations are a varying quantity, it 
is impossible to give the number of lines per 
page, where the notes, contents, etc., are in 
smaller founts. It is only fair to the printer 
that a just sample of ' copy ' should be shown 
him. I have known cases where, under a 
mistaken idea that the printer would be 
' bested,' false impressions of the propor- 
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tionate quantities of small types have been 
given. The fallacy of this idea can be 
readily demonstrated. The specification 
provides, no doubt, for the insertion of 
some small type, viva voce the smart man 
described the annotations as ' just a few ' 
in number. But when the catalogue is 
printed it transpires that there are large 
quantities of small type on every page. If 
the catalogue is sufficiently large, and most 
library catalogues usually are, the printer 
asks for an extra payment on account of 
deviation from the contract. This charge 
might be justly, and probably will be, larger 
than it would have been if the specification 
had been a fair one. It may be refused. 
In that case a measurement of the lines of 
type founts may have to be made. This 
may take weeks of work, according to the 
class of catalogue and the skill of the counter. 
It was my lot on one occasion to count the 
lines of type in a large catalogue, when the 
printers were— not in the right. Nothaving 
the necessary gauges, the work was almost 
interminable, as the founts were small, and 
followed in size without the omission of one 
size between each two. If it should be 
found, as it will be in the case of the ' faked ' 
specification, that the proportion of ' smalls ' 
is excessive, the cost of this counting will 
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have to be borne in addition to the payment 
for the type itself. It is true the contract 
may have been so artfully drawn that this 
is covered and the printer rendered impotent 
so far as his agreement is concerned. But 
it would not be a difficult matter to get 
such a contract, obviously iniquitous, set 
aside. And while the printer or printers' 
firm might have nothing to lose, it is other- 
wise with the library, where, in municipal 
libraries at all events, it is a maxim early 
inculcated to avoid the law — even in the 
person of the policeman — and, where litiga- 
tion is unavoidable, to have a clear case. 

Most of this is the result of experience in 
business, on both sides of the library walls : 
the moral is to play a fair game with the 
printer, and if he is a reputable man he will 
deal fairly with you. 

So far I have dealt with the estimating 
of space : cost, although closely allied in 
theory to space, is not ^ways so in practice. 
Tenders in printing, as in everything else, 
are found to vary considerably. But unlike 
many other branches of work, there is often 
good reason for those variations in price. 
Obviously it is impossible to give any prices, 
or even ideas of prices, here. Not only 
does the cost of production change with 
regard to materials — paper, ink, metal, 
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boards — but the price of labour undergoes 
occasional alterations : an increase in the 
price of fuel, remote as it may seem at the 
first glance, may effect a change in price. 
In all these departments there is room for 
considerable differences in purchasing by 
printers. 

Another important factor in fixing prices 
is the method of working in the shop ; the 
quantity and the quality of the machinery 
in use ; rent ; rates, and many other con- 
ditions all aid in determining the tendered 
prices ; while the amount of work in hand 
may also have some effect in determining 
the cost. 

The introduction of machine setting, 
which will be dealt with fully in the chapter 
on the Monotype casting machine, has 
brought about a great reduction in the cost 
of catalogue production. In one case, where 
estimates were obtained for the same cata- 
logue from several firms for hand-setting 
and Monotype setting, the difference was 
nearly 50 per cent, in favour of the latter. 

Under certain conditions, such as those 
described in the account of a cheap cata- 
logue in the previous chapter, the rotary 
printing press has also a great eflEect in re- 
ducing the price of catalogue printing. 

If it is essential, however, to obtain some 
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idea of the cost of the production of a 
catalogue before embarking on the work, 
any first-class firm of printers will be, 
probably, glad to give provisional estimates 
for one or two forms It is necessary to 
insist, however, that this estimate should 
be regarded as provisional only by both 
parties to it. 

Obtaining tenders will -be dealt with in 
a future chapter. 

The practice has been resorted to, on 
some occasions, of obtaining details regarding 
the cost of other catalogues. This may be 
useful to some extent where nothing is known 
of printing ; but my book will have been 
written in vain if it is not evident to the 
reader that an intimate knowledge of cata- 
logue printing is required to compare costs. 



CHAPTER VII 

TO THE printer's ADDRESS 

THIS chapter is by way of being a short 
aside to the printer, a private whisper 
for him only. 

Undoubtedly, my dear sir, there are some 
catalogue makers who try to be ' sharp ' in 
their dealings with the printer. But most 
of the funny things you see in librarians' 
specifications and schedules are due to 
ignorance. I have perpetrated them, and 
so speak from knowledge. Such ignorance 
of technical terms and methods is pardonable 
in the non-technical man, when printers I 
have met do not know what a type-setting 
machine is or does, and are quite ignorant 
on all questions relating to binding. And 
after all, you know, no doubt, that catalogue 
work for public libraries differs very much 
from book work, newspaper work, and from 
tabular work as well. It is a class of work 
apart. What the librarian knows vou do 
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not ; and so vice versa may be said to be 
quid fro quo in this respect. 

When you find something you do not 
understand, or even clauses you know to be 
impossible of fulfilment in a library speci- 
fication, do not revise the specification — ^you 
might just as well save the postage. By 
the common rules governing the acceptance 
of tenders by public bodies, your tender, 
submitted on a specification revised by you 
in the way you think it should have been 
drawn, will not be considered. 

Write, and ask for an interpretation of 
the terms or clause. You may tentatively 
suggest that a new form of specification 
might be advisable, but do not press it. 
You yourself may not know everything, and 
technical terms have been known to differ 
in different parts of the 'British Isles. 

I once had two tradesmen disputing over 
an enormous doormat, as to whether or not 
it was prison made. Both agreed that there 
were certain signs inherent in prison made 
mats, but . From this it may be in- 
ferred, as I have actually found it to be, 
that even printers cannot agree. 

It is not quite safe either to quote, in the 
way it is possible to quote, prices, with a 
loophole for unauthorized extras. Builders 
sometimes estimate on extras^ and printers 
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— of a certain class — estimate to get their 
whole profit out of illicit corrections. I am 
sure you will find it better to state clearly 
your charge for corrections — there may be 
a practical printer on the committee of the 
library, or on the Local Council ! 

If yours should be the successful tender, 
remember, my dear sir, that the librarian 
is like the corn between the upper and 
the nether millstones, of which you are the 
one and his committee the embodiment of 
the other. The specification having been 
accepted cannot be varied or deviated from 
without raising a dark cloud of local pas- 
sions and prejudices, which will effectually 
prevent the sun of popular favour from 
shining upon the unfortunate official. 

This class of work, as you may have 
gathered from the book if you have read so 
far, is a very large one. Probably more 
than fifty thousand pounds are spent an- 
nually by public library and museum autho- 
rities on catalogue and similar printing ; 
how much more is expended by private and 
semi-public institutions it is impossible to 
say ; while not even the wildest guess can 
be made as to the expenditure of booksellers 
and publishers, and business houses in 
general. 

The work is special in character, particu- 
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larly in the case of public library catalogues, 
and endless economies in time and money 
might be effected by a careful study of the 
subject. You, sir, have probably given no 
particular attention to it, largely because so 
little of it has hitherto come your way. 
This is probably due to the fact that there 
is no recognized medium for advertising for 
tenders of this description, beyond that 
of the local papers. There are, however, 
comparatively few ' local ' firms capable of 
handling a large catalogue efficiently and 
economically. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CORRECTIONS : WHAT THEY ARE AND HOW 
THEY ARE CHARGED FOR 

PROBABLY corrections cause more dis- 
agreement between the printer and 
his clients than anything else in connexion 
with the production of a catalogue. This 
should not be so. But like most other 
causes of discontent, it is due to the ignorance 
of the librarian, and the knowledge that 
certain unscrupulous firms have iniquitous 
methods of calculating corrections and charg- 
ing for them. 

There are several methods of charging 
for corrections, but let it be said at once 
that the most equitable plan is to have them 
charged for at so much an hour for the time 
employed. This should be rendered at once, 
and in the event of any serious dispute the 
printer's time sheets should be open for in- 
spection. It is sometimes thought that the 
charge should be the amount paid to the 
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workman, but a moment's reflection will 
show how absurd an idea this is. 

Very frequently there is no provision in 
the contract for corrections and their pay- 
ment, because the librarian, with an angelic 
belief in his own infallibility, says there will 
be none beyond those of the compositor. 
This is simply courting disputes, as the 
catalogue has not yet been compiled in 
which some corrections were not necessary 
in proof. 

Corrections in revised, or page proofs, are 
always to be avoided, because they cause a 
much greater disarrangement of the type, 
the insertion or deletion of an additional 
entry sometimes necessitating alterations in 
several pages. In first, or galley proof, the 
correction begins and ends with itself. 
From this it is obvious that a galley proof 
should always be provided for in catalogue 
work, where it is possible by the justifica- 
tion of several lines to ease off an addition. 
It will be readily seen that a line in a book 
of straight matter may be easily worked off 
in a page or two ; but in a catalogue, where 
broken entries are to be avoided as far as 
possible, it may be necessary to go over 
several pages before the entries may be 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

I have known cases where no charges for 
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corrections of any kind have been allowed 
for, but this is another species of gamble 
similar to that described in a previous chap- 
ter. Where the manuscript of the compiler 
is well-known to the printer, the allowance 
for this might be estimated with comparative 
closeness ; but this knowledge cannot be 
possessed by all the printers who may tender* 
for the work, and those who do not possess 
it are seriously handicapped. And the 
knowledge that his competitors wiU be 
obliged to put on a high percentage to cover 
this risk will enable the man who has the 
knowledge to increase his price proportion- 
ately : in this way the client — ^in this case 
the librarian or his committee — militates 
against either a low tender or a just tender. 
In printing, as in everything else, it is more 
satisfactory to pay for what one purchases 
and to know what one obtains. 

It must be understood that these remarks 
apply to catalogue work and to either open 
tenders or to tenders invited from a reason- 
able number of printers, and not to those 
cases where the work is given to one man 
without competitive tenders of any kind. 

An idea much more common than might 
be reasonably supposed is that entries al- 
ready ' set up ' may be deleted with im- 
punity from the proof. Let me elucidate 
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this a little. A catalogue, we will suppose, 
has been estimated to extend to 128 pages, 
but it is found that this is exceeded hy three, 
with a total of 131. It may or may not be 
cheaper, according to the size of the page 
and the number of copies in the edition, to 
be printed, to reduce this to the estimate ; 
but it is absurd to suppose that entries can 
be deleted from the catalogue to bring about 
this reduction without the original com- 
posing being paid for, as well as the time 
occupied in the deletion of the type. 

It is usual to arrange for three proofs of 
catalogue work to be submitted for correc- 
tion, but it must be remembered that each 
proof means delay, by the time occupied in 
its transmission through the post. And the 
practice, at one time common, of asking for 
as many copies of each proof as there were 
members of the committee, is a wasteful one. 
Each proof pull has to be paid for either 
directly or indirectly, and the multiplicity of 
copies invariably results in confusion. In 
catalogue work, where the compiler for all 
practical purposes is the publisher, two 
copies are sufficient ; three are too many. 
Both copies should be corrected, one to 
return to the printer and the other to be 
retained for reference. Although, as the 
printer invariably returns the marked galley 
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proof with the first page proof, and the first 
page proof with the second revise, this 
duplicate copy is not essential. 

In correcting it is usual for one to read 
from the copy and another to make the 
necessary corrections in the proof ; the one 
with the greater skill doing the latter. 
This depends, to some extent at all events, 
on individual circumstances. Personally, 
when I have written the ' stufi ' myself I 
generally dispense with a ' reader.' The 
reader helps to ensure that the proof agrees 
with the copy, but makes it less likely that 
errors in the copy will be ' spotted.' Where 
a ' reader ' is employed, the assistant with 
the clearest and most rapid enunciation 
should be put on to the work. There is, to 
my mind, nothing more annoying in the 
whole of the work connected with the cata- 
logue than, when racing time, to have to 
follow the slow and halting speech of a 
' reader.' And when correcting it is as well 
to stop the reader as seldom as possible. 
After some little practice it will be found 
easy to make all the simple corrections ' on 
the way.' When a junior I have frequently 
read for five or six hours at a stretch, stopping 
only to take coffee ; if I had been obliged 
to stop after every few lines for corrections 
the (literally) jaw-ache would have been so 
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intense that- I should have been unable to 
continue so long. It must be remembered 
that in a library this work is only occasional, 
and that it never continues long enough 
for any one to get thoroughly inured to 
it. 

There are certain well-known marks or 
symbols used in correcting proof which it is 
well to follow. Original marks, quite in- 
telligible to the amateur who makes them, 
are obscure or misleading to the printer, 
and should be avoided. If anything arises 
outside the scope of the symbols given below, 
the instructions should be clearly written 
in full. 

These signs are quite well known to those 
who have had much to do with printers, 
but I am indebted to Mr. Jacobi's well-known 
book on printing and to Mr. Hitchcock's 
useful work on " The Building of a Book " 
for the list of them, although neither of 
these has been followed in the manner of 
presenting them to the reader. 

In the table following, the first column 
gives a description of the desired alteration. 
They are given in the order in which they 
are most frequently required in catalogue 
work. In connexion with this, reference 
should be made to the markings given in the 
chapter on preparing the copy. 
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Correction Marks. 

Comma to be inserted . . . . , 

Point or full stop to be inserted, or to re- 
place a comma or other mark . 
Parenthesis to be inserted . . . . ( 

Bracket „ „ . [ 

Italics to be substituted for some other 

fount ital. 

Note : It is usual to underline the 
word to be changed. 

Roman type to be substituted . . . rom. 

Clarendon type to be substituted . . . clar. 

Note : It is usual to underline the 
word to be changed with a wavy line. 

Small capitals to be substituted . . . s.c.orsm.cap. 
Capital letters to be used . . . caps. 

Brevier, Bourgeois, etc., are shown by Brev., Bour., 

etc. 
Small letters to be substituted . . I.e., or lower 

case 
To remove, or to take out, or to delete . ^ 

Wrong letter, i.e. a letter or figure from a 
different fount to be altered : wrong 
fount ... . . w.f. 

Correction wrongly made ; the original 

to remain stet. 

Note : It is usual to put a row of dots 
beneath the word. 

Bad letter or figure to be removed . b.l., or X 
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Quotation marks or superior letters to be 
inserted . . -21 

Line to be indented or set in beneath the 
one above it □ 

Note : Technically this should be set 
in one em, but in catalogue work it is 
understood to stand for the indenta- 
tion agreed upon. 

Letter upside down, or turned . . . G) 

Space to be inserted or increased . . :j:f 

Letters, etc., to be transposed . . . Trans, or trs. 

Letters out of alignment below or above 

the line .... . . . . i — • i i 

Space to be reduced K 

Space to be taken out altogether . . c; 

Black line of a quadrat showing to be 
knocked down 



itiiULitcu. tauwii ....... 


— 


New line to be commenced .... 


New par, or 




n.p.,or fl 


New line which should have followed on 




the preceding one . ... 


run on. 


Crooked lines ... ... 


J. 
1 


Bad spacing to be equalized .... 


equal 


Margin line uneven . 


II 


Letter to be inserted . . . . 


A 


Leaders to be inserted . . . . 


... .or ... 




or . . 



Selected catalogue entries to show 
the application of these marks or sym • 
bols are given in the following pages. 
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A Page of Errors. 

Gaboriau (E.) Honor of the name, (France. 
Louis XVIII H636 

Gadfly. By Mrs. E. L. Voynich H1530 

Gainsborough (Thomas,) 

Arnold (G. M. B.) Gainsborough F381 

Gas. 

M[urdoch (A.) Century of gas F428 

Sketch of the inventor. 

Gateless Barrier. By L. Malet H1061 

Gaverocks. By S. M. Baring-Gould 11680 

Geary (Sir W. N. M.) Lawyer's wife . . H2023 

Gil Bias. By A. y. Le Sage. H987 

Giles (H. A.). Chinese literature -0106 

Girlcaptives. By B. Marchant ^433 

Givers. By M. E. W. Freman hi 608 

Gore (C.) Body of Christ. AI75. Leo the Great AZgi 
Gosse (E.) Cong reve dzqq 
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Marked for Correction. 



Gaboriau (E.) Honor of die nameJ (France. O 

)l Louis XVII^ H^. Pti. 

^um^l Gadfly. By TSfn, E. L. Voynich Hr530 

S" Cop- GaJMborough (Thomas,) 

□ ^rnold (G. M. B.) Gainsborough F381 "Sb -i&i 

f^ciM. Gas.. 

D 3 / A^["rdoch (A.) Century of gas P4j8 

P^f^ ^Sketch of the inventor.^ ^ -^ 

^f,_ Gateless ^rrier. By L. Malet H1061 

SGaverocks. By S. ^ Bariag-Gould b6So dl 
^ Ge3f5' (Sir W. N. M.) Lawyer's wife . ,h2023 
^^. Gil Bias. ^ A. y. Le Sage. ^ B987 (T) - - • / 

Giles (H. A.). Chine'^ Uteratnre. c°'°^ . 

Jt Girjfcaptives. By B. Marchant ., 1433 

Givers. By M. E. W. Fr^an Hi6og ^\ 

I Tv.fc Gore (C.) Body l_of Christ. Ai75.y^Leo the Great A251 
I -^ Gosse (E.) .1 Con^jeve . . . , , . , . ,djoo 
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The Corrected Page. 

Gaboriau (E.) Honor of the name. (France. 

Louis XVIII) H663 

Gadfly. By Mrs. E. L. Voynich hi 530 

Gainsborough (Thomas) 
Arnold (G. M. B.) Gainsborough F381 

Gas. 

M[urdoch] (A.) Century of gas r+zS 

" Sketch of the inventor." 

Gateless barrier. By L. Malet hi 061 

Gaverocks. By S. Baring-Gould h68o 

Geary (SirW. N. M.) Lawyer's wife .H2023 

Gil Bias. By A. R. Le Sage H987 

Giles (H. A.) Chinese literature D106 

Girl captives. By B. Marchant 1-433 

Givers. By M. E. W. Freeman hi 608 

Gore (C.) Body of Christ A175 

Leo the Great A291 

Gosse (E.) Congreve , . .dzoo 
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I cannot close this chapter without re- 
peating a warning I have already given 
before, in part at least. Make your copy 
accurate, and then instruct the printer to 
' follow copy.' It is usual for the printer's 
reader to correct the proofs before they 
leave the office. Catalogue work, as I have 
already said on several occasions, differs in 
punctuation, in capitalization, and in the 
order of words from all other kinds of work ; 
and if the copy is not followed all kinds of 
corrections which are not corrections may 
be made by the printer's reader. On the 
other hand, if the MS. has been marked 
' follow copy,' ordinary errors will not be 
corrected. Therefore additional care is 
necessary to guard against them. 



CHAPTER IX 

OBTAINING ADVERTISEMENTS 

ADVERTISEMENTS or no advertise- 
ments ? is a more pathetic question 
with, most library committees contemplating 
the publication of a catalogue, than even 
the famous soliloquy in " Hamlet." The 
desire for the revenue to be derived from 
this source usuall)^ overcomes the sense of 
dignity and fastidious good taste. There 
is no doubt that a catalogue looks more 
ponderous, and more scientific — and 'for 
that reason more repellent to the average 
borrower — without advertisements. If the 
library can afford to ignore advertisement 
revenue, the subject does not need lengthy 
discussion : but is there such a library in 
this country ? Another point of view, how- 
ever, is the waste of a good medium. Library 
publications, whether bookmarks, guides, or 
catalogues, are scarcely to be matched for 
their excellence as distributing agents of 

8g 
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advertising material : and it is doubtful if 
the refusal to accept advertisements could 
be defended successfully in the interests of 
public economy. That this is the view 
generally adopted is evident from the large 
and increasing number of library authorities 
inserting advertisements in one or more of 
their publications. In some cases a certain 
amount of opposition is to be met with 
from local papers, but this is nothing more 
than ' good business,' and will be found to 
exist between one paper and another. 

All advertisements should be subject to 
approval. Approval must not be withheld 
except in rare and extreme cases ; but the 
existence of the power to disapprove will be 
found sufficient to prevent any unsuitable 
advertisements being received. 

If the library committee decides to insert 
advertisements in its catalogue or other pub 
lications, the next point to be considered 
is, how are the advertisements to be ob- 
tained ? 

One method of canvassing is to undertake 
the work direct, the librarian or his assistants 
' going out ' themselves. There are numer- 
ous objections to this : the work is not 
pleasant ; but undoubtedly the most serious 
objection is the inability of the average 
librarian to accomplish it successfully. It 
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is true the whole of the proceeds may be 
received for the benefit of the library funds 
in this way, although it is reasonable on the 
part of the librarian to expect at least lo 
per cent, commission on the receipts, but 
except in ' almost unique ' cases the receipts 
will be found much less than they would 
have been if the canvassing had been 
entrusted to an experienced agent. Again, 
unless the librarian is extremely facile, well- 
known, and popular, the enormous loss of 
time entailed in canvassing the whole of 
the town can be scarcely compensated for 
by the receipts. But, in the event of this 
method being adopted in spite of the pre- 
ceding warnings, a few hints may be found 
useful. 

Do not make the prices too high. I have 
been asked on several occasions : " What ought 
I to charge ? " Everything depends upon 
local conditions. There is no rule. A village 
with one store cannot expect to get any 
advertisements except by way of charity. 
While it does not follow that a town twice 
the size of another could double the price 
per page. The radius of influence of both 
the tradesman and the advertising medium 
are factors of the utmost importance. 

It is a sine qua non in securing advertise- 
ments that the most likely customer jhould 
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be approached first. The fact that so-and- 
so has taken a page will go a long way to 
persuading his neighbour to do likewise. 
On the other hand, repeated failures to 
secure orders will quite easily damn the 
project altogether. Hard and fast rules, 
such as limiting the portions of the catalogue 
where advertisements may appear, will lose 
business. I know a case where a man had 
a penchant for facing page 13 ; another 
pinned his faith to the outside back cover ; 
while a third and many others are convinced 
that facing the title-page is the best position. 
As a matter of fact, it will be found that a 
page facing the list of the works of a popular 
author is as good a position as any and better 
than most. Before booking an order it 
should be quite clear that the order is given : 
and if before the receipt of copy a doubt 
should arise as to the order having been 
given, it is a mistake to insist upon it. 

It is usual for a business canvasser to secure 
a signed order form, but by the nature of 
the circumstances this is almost impossible 
for the librarian who is his own canvasser. 
A good canvasser is an artist, and a librarian 
in ninety-nine cases in a hundred but a 
sorry substitute. And my advice to the 
librarian who is anxious to try his skill is 
the same as Punch's, ' Don't.' 
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The next plan is to engage a local can- 
vasser. The one point in favour of this is 
that he knows the local tradesmen and the 
likely clients. Against it, however, are several 
objections, any one of them in my opinion 
and from my experience more than sufficient 
to counterbalance it if they are known to 
exist. First of all, he is quite ignorant of 
the points in favour of library advertising : 
the work is of a special kind, differing con- 
siderably from newspaper canvassing or can- 
vassing for local church and other magazines, 
where the net circulation is the great thing. 

In library advertising — public library, at 
all events — the gross circulation is the more 
important factor. A thousand catalogues 
may be, and probably will be, used five 
hundred thousand times. A bookmark may 
be issued in a book a dozen times before it 
becomes too dirty to be used again ; and on 
each issue it may be used by the same 
borrower as many as twenty times. Without 
taking into consideration the number of times 
it is likely to be used by other members of 
the family, it is obvious these two multiples 
give enormous gross circulations. 

The local canvasser is either ' something 
else,' filling in his spare time as an agent 
on commission ; or he is a canvasser with 
quite a lot of other -work ; or, he is no good, 
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in which case we need not consider him 
further. If he fulfils the first description 
he is not of much use, because ' spare time ' 
and ' odd moments ' are not wanted in can- 
vassing for ' ads.' for a catalogue. If he 
falls into the second category, the work will 
not be of much use to him. The canvassing 
he already does is constant, or at all events 
frequently recurrent. Advertisers, it must 
be remembered, have only a certain amount 
of money to lay out : and it is scarcely 
human to expect him to push the catalogue 
at the expense of the work paying him best. 
I can perhaps best illustrate this by men- 
tioning a case within my own knowledge in 
which three local canvassers were put on 
the job, ojie after another, without securing 
one order ; the particular medium yielded, 
ultimately, ^6']. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
library advertising is special work, requiring 
special knowledge and training to conduct it. 
There is not enough work in any library to 
keep one canvasser going all the time ; but 
a number of libraries provide scope for 
several canvassers. These conditions have 
resulted in the genesis and exodus of the 
Library Advertisement Contractor. 

The contractor takes over the whole of 
the business connected with the advertise- 
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ments. Contracts vary with local conditions 
just as much as, if not more than, prices 
vary in different localities. When looking 
at the conditions of these contracts it must 
be remembered that the contractor has 
heavy expenses. I mention this because I 
have often heard it expressed that the con- 
tractor must make enormous profits. While 
the best bargain possible should be secured, 
it is obvious that the contractor is not in 
business simply for the amusement it affords 
him. 

To sum up. Circumstances may make it 
preferable to adopt either of the three plans 
outlined : viz., by handling the matter per- 
sonally ; by engaging a local canvasser ; 
by contracting on fixed terms. If either of 
the two first are adopted and fail, the project, 
in most instances, is effectively killed for the 
time being. 

The disposition of the advertisements will 
be dealt with in the chapter on ' making 
up,' and other chapters deal with paper, 
illustrations, etc. 



CHAPTER X 

SELLING THE CATALOGUE AND MAKING IT PAY 

THERE is a fixed idea amongst most 
librarians that advertisements should 
be obtained for their catalogues, but that the 
catalogues themselves do not need adver- 
tising. This is a great mistake, and accounts 
in many cases for the wail that the catalogue 
does not ' go.' Of course it will not, if more 
than half the borrowers are unaware that a 
catalogue has been published. It is just as 
necessary to keep the catalogue before the 
public as it is for the grocer to advertise his 
bacon and eggs. How this is to be done 
depends somewhat upon the class of bor- 
rower, but it has been found that one of the 
most successful methods is to issue a hand- 
bill of small dimensions with each book. 
In this way, whether the borrower attends 
in person or sends a messenger, the fact that 
there is a catalogue or that a new edition of 
it has been issued, will be ultimately and 
repeatedly brought to his or her notice. An 
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of setting out, and the proportions of type founts, 
and may be accepted as a fair specimen of the cata- 
logue for which this tender is required. 

Paper. — Paper used is to be of lb. weight, 

size of uniform (colour) throughout. 

Free from mechanical wood pulp.* The catalogue, 
when complete, to bulk not less than f inch on an 
(estimated) number of twelve sheets of sixteen pages. 

Binding.^ — Sheets to be stitched with good thread of 
suitable thickness (single leaves to be tipped on with 
paste). The back to be lined up with gauze of good 
quality. The whole to be bound in thick pulp 
board (give weight if thought advisable), with cloth 
back of good quality. 

Proofs. ° — copies of each proof will be required. 

These will be galley or slip proofs and two revises. 

Corrections. — No charge for corrections will be allowed 
except departure from original copy, and great care 
will be taken to keep author's corrections as low as 
possible. New matter may be inserted in galley proofs 
without extra charge, but need only be inserted in 
revises at the discretion of the printer ; and in the 
event of the printer inserting, such new matter to be 
charged for as corrections. Charges for corrections to 
be made with proof, and in the event of dispute as to 
such charges the time books of the contractor to be 
open for inspection. The contractor to defray 
his own expenses in connexion with any question 
raised by him as to the proportion of founts in the 
catalogue after the signing of the contract. 

Copy.' — Copy is on cards (or slips or sheets), and may be 

seen at the Library, Road, any day 

between the hours of ... . and 

Time. — Slip proofs must be submitted at not less than 

the uniform rate of ^ sheets ( pages) per 

week, at regular interval? of ...... days from the 
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excellent ' follow-on,' as it is termed in 
advertising circles, is a leaflet describing the 
uses and methods of the catalogue. 

It is necessary to provide catalogues for 
use at the counters, but if there are any copies 
of a previous edition, use them rather than 
copies of the new edition — with a bold notice 
on the cover of each that the new catalogue 
may be obtained at such and such a price. 
Most of the tradesmen with whom the library 
deals will be vvilling to display notices, and 
even in some cases to take copies of the 
catalogue ' on sale or return.' By this 
method, not only the catalogue is advertised, 
but the library itself. The local papers are, 
as a rule, anxious to give a review of the 
catalogue, and small ' ads.' can be generally 
inserted at a uniform rate of sixpence a week. 

As the catalogue becomes obsolete, or 
out-of-date, the price should be reduced ; 
and in estimating the stock year by year, 
something should be ' written off ' on account 
of this depreciation. It is not a good prac- 
tice to reduce the price of the catalogue 
with a flare of trumpets, metaphorically 
speaking, as a draper announces his sale in 
the autumn. The best method is to include 
the supplementary catalogue or guide in the 
price to new purchasers. That is, if the 
original price of the catalogue is one shilling, 
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and, at the end of the year a list of additions , 
is issued at, say, twopence, purchasers of 
the catalogue should receive both for their 
shilling. In other words, the issue of the 
list of additions should be made the means of 
advertising the first catalogue. 

The price at which the catalogue should 
be sold is invariably a question of much soul- 
stirring discussion. This depends some- 
what upon the nature of the district, i.e., 
the poverty or riches of the borrowers, and 
upon the condition of the finances of the 
library. Under no circumstances, however, 
can the catalogue be sold at the prime cost, 
if the sales are expected to be large. As it 
is with most other goods, low prices mean 
larger sales. And it may be very generally 
accepted that a shilling is the maximum price 
at which the catalogue is likely to sell at all. 
Sixpence is the usual minimum, and nine- 
pence a very good average. Curiously 
enough, the size of the catalogue hap com- 
paratively little bearing upon this question 
of price. The small catalogue of a small 
library sells at threepence, not because it 
does not look sixpennyworth, but because 
the borrowers are few in number or poor in 
pocket ; if they were not one or the other, 
or both, the library would be neither small 
nor unimportant. 
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' The size of the edition to be printed has 
considerable bearing upon the price. The 
larger the number, the less the cost of each 
copy becomes ; until an irreducible minimum 
is arrived at : but, if the large edition cannot 
be sold or disposed of in some way, the large 
cheap edition becomes more costly than the 
small dear one. In spite of this apparent 
difficulty, the real determining factor is the 
number of copies the whole of the borrowers 
are likely to absorb either by way of pur- 
chases or by use at the counters. In other 
words, the whole total of borrowers represents 
a very much smaller number of homes, and it 
is unlikely that two copies will be required 
in a single home. It is impossible to lay 
down any rules for ascertaining the propor- 
tion of homes to borrowers, as in the poorer 
districts this proportion is very much smaller 
than in the well-to-do localities. Sales of 
the general catalogue amongst juvenile 
readers may be said to be non-existent. 
An approximate idea of the possible sales 
may be gained from the number of rate- 
payers' tickets in circulation. In a middle- 
class neighbourhood, it will take, as a 
general rule, five years to dispose of as many 
copies as there are borrowing ratepayers. 
If, therefore, it is considered that the cata- 
logue will be out of date before the expira- 
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tion of the five years, it is obvious that the 
edition printed must not be so large as 
the number of ratepayers borrowing. It 
should be quite easy to dispose of a number 
equal to twenty per cent, of the borrowing 
ratepayers during the first year. The plan 
in use for the sale of local directories and 
similar publications, viz., leaving a copy 
at each door in the district ' to be called 
for,' has been adopted, I believe, with 
great success. But it entails a considerable 
amount of trouble and expense, and some 
risk. To do this, the district, which it if 
to be presumed is fairly well-to-do, should 
be divided into sections : and catalogues, as 
many as can be delivered in a day, wrappered 
and addressed, and sent out. These should 
be called for on the following day, and those 
not disposed of taken back to the library 
to be re-wrappered and re-addressed, and 
the number made up to the first figure. A 
strict account should be kept with the house- 
to-house canvasser of all copies issued to him. 
A form of application for membership should 
be enclosed with each catalogue, and the 
canvasser instructed to receive them at the 
doors when filled in. 

There are many other methods of adver- 
tising the library catalogue and of pushing 
the sale, at the same time bringing the 
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library to the notice of residents. These are 
so numerous, however, that it is impossible 
to describe them all here : enough has been 
written to show the scope in this direction. 
To make the catalogue a source of rev- 
enue, or at all events, to prevent it 
becoming a charge on the funds of the 
library, it is a sine qua non that advertise- 
ments be taken. But it is not possible 
to obtain sufficient advertisements to pay 
for all catalogues : in fact, it is doubt- 
ful if in any case advertisements have been 
secured in sufficient numbers to pay the 
whole charges of even a small catalogue. 
The crown 8vo catalogue is more remuner- 
ative than the larger sizes, because an adver- 
tiser takes a page or half page ; while the 
cost of printing, etc., is considerably less in 
the smaller size and the number of pages 
available much larger ; the advertiser is 
willing to pay almost as much for the smaller 
as for the larger page ; the great idpa is that 
it is a whole page. If the course recom- 
mended in an earlier chapter of sub-letting 
the advertising is resorted to, the amount to 
be paid for the catalogue is a known and 
fixed quantity ; and against it must be 
placed the selling price of the whole edition. 
The fact that a large number of copies will 
be worn out in public counter use without 
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bringing any monetary return must not be 
taken into consideration here. The cost of 
these counter copies should be carried to the 
general fund, and .cannot fairly be deducted 
from the catalogue account. 

In a catalogue that is to be a revenue 
producer, great attention must be paid 
to economy in style and printing. I have 
before me two cases : in the one the price 
per page is 4/. /\.id. in the other it is 13.?. It 
is true the one is slightly larger than the 
other ; but most of the larger sum is due to 
the difference in style. Under these circum- 
stances it is easily seen that hand-set type, 
linen thread, hand-sewing and several other 
high-class features of a similar nature, will so 
increase the prime cost of the catalogue that 
it would be quite impossible to prevent the 
sale of each copy becoming a loss to the 
library. 

If the catalogue is cast and set by Mono- 
type machine, the annual rent charge should 
be carried to the cost of the second edition, 
and not added to that of the first. 



CHAPTER XI 

' MAKING UP ' AND THE COVER 

THE arrangement and numbering of the 
pages, ' making up ' as it is termed, is 
one of the most difficult operations in the 
publication of a book catalogue. If the 
advertisements are printed on a different 
kind of paper for the sake of the advertisers' 
blocks, it becomes still more difficult, be- 
cause there are then two sections to be made 
up. The body of the catalogue, composed 
of the catalogue entries, is not elastic to any 
extent. The rest is. 

The object in view, the principal object 
at all events, is to keep the work in sheets or 
half sheets, avoiding odd leaves or pages. 
Where these odd pages occur naturally, they 
may be prevented in a variety of ways. 
For instance, if the back of the title has been 
left blank, the list of committee and officers 
may be transferred to reduce the total by 
one if that should be desirable : if it is neces- 
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sary to increase the number, the opposite 
may be done, if the backs of the title or half 
title have been filled. Practically all the. 
preliminary matter in a catalogue is more or 
less optional and subject to alteration, and 
may be increased or decreased according to 
the exigencies of space. This preliminary 
matter usually consists of title, members of 
committee, explanatory introduction, and 
rules and regulations. The first of these 
cannot be altered ; but a half title may be 
added. Members of committee may be 
omitted if necessary, or increased to two 
pages by the addition of a list of the whole 
council or various sub-committees, the ex- 
planatory introduction may be compressed 
to one page or extended to three ; more than 
this is not advisable. Rules and regulations 
may include the rules governing all depart- 
ments of the library activities, or may deal 
only with those of the lending library. A 
number of blank pages for readers' notes at 
the end of the book may be used to give 
further elasticity in the ' making up.' If 
the specification has been drawn as per page, 
regardless of sheets, the make-up may be 
left entirely to the printer. But, of course, 
he will have been bound to cover his risk 
against printing odd leaves and for tipping 
on, in his estimate. 

w 
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If the advertisements have been ' let out,' 
the librarian is relieved of all worry and 
anxiety. If this is not the case, hovs^ever, 
some clear ideas regarding the number of 
pages likely to be let should be obtained 
beforehand. Suppose for a moment that 
the advertisements are to be printed on a 
form of platfe paper : If thirty-two pages 
have been let, it would be a mistake to take 
a thirty-third page unless there is some 
prospect of increasing the number to thirty- 
six. It then becomes a calculation of the 
difference between the cost of the odd page 
and a blank and the amount to be received 
for the advertisement. 

Other questions enter very much into the 
make-up, even after the number of pages has 
been straightened out ; amongst them the 
balance of appearance. This, of course, refers 
to the advertisements. It will be found, 
where there is any large number of them, that 
the advertisements divide themselves some- 
what evenly into two classes : those relying 
upon typographical effect for their display, 
and those in which blocks are the prominent 
feature. The course to be recommended is 
to arrange these alternately as far as possible, 
a type page facing a block page. In this 
way both advertisements receive their full 
display value ; the balance of the open page 
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is maintained ; and the general evenness of 
the book is preserved. If the question of 
economy is not too pressing, a few blanks, 
on the back of the title, for instance, greatly 
improve the general appearance of the cata- 
logue and the effect of the advertisement 
paper. The plan of separate plate paper for 
advertisements should be avoided if possible : 
not only on account of cost and inconveni- 
ence, but because it limits the number of 
the more valuable positions facing matter, 
and whatever method is adopted of securing 
advertisements, will reduce the receipts from 
them. 

The cover of the catalogue rarely receives 
the attention it deserves. Frequently it is 
a duplicate of the title page, which may be an 
unattractive one. Sometimes slight differ- 
ences are made in the type setting, but while 
this serves to increase the cost, it has no 
effect on the appearance. Even the colour 
is chosen from some personal predilection of 
the librarian, without any reference to either 
appearance or usefulness. The result all 
too frequently is that the catalogue looks 
repellent when new, and, readily showing 
dirt, continues to be repellent even when old. 

The cover may be made either ornamental 
or useful, or both. The reduced illustration, 
facing the title page, of the cover of th^ 
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Gravesend Library catalogue serves to show 
how the usual type description may be effect- 
tively varied. This is a line drawing, photo- 
graphed and printed on grey paper with a 
rough surface hy line block. The block, a line 
block it must be remembered, will cost a 
few shillings only, at the same time saving the 
setting. The cost may be defrayed by the 
introduction of an advertisement, as has been 
the case here. Not only is this cover decor- 
ative, when used in large size on the paper 
described, but it serves to locate the build- 
ing in the minds of those who see the cata- 
logue. Another useful form of cover is a 
street map of the roads leading to the library 
building. 

The cover to be effective should be de- 
signed on bold lines and executed in a strik- 
ing manner. The two forms mentioned 
may be combined by making a central illus- 
tration of the library building with a few of 
the main streets leading to it. Merely 
allegorical and florid decorative designs 
should be avoided, and small half-tone 
block illustrations, which must be neces- 
sarily printed on smooth paper, are undesir- 
able if anything better can be obtained. 



CHAPTER XII 



PAPER AND BINDING 



YEARS ago it was sufficient to describe 
the quality of a paper by its weight ; 
this is now no longer possible. A paper may 
be satisfactory in regard to the number of 
lbs. to the ream. But the machining of the 
paper, the quality and nature of the in- 
gredients, the methods of mixing them, are 
now so numerous that the greatest care is 
required in the selection of suitable speci- 
mens. Specifications for paper are of little 
use, that is, specifications of the rough and 
ready nature that must necessarily be adopted 
in an invitation to tender for catalogue 
printing. A chemical specification by a 
paper expert might be obtained, but the 
only result would be to frighten away the 
printer. The curious thing about paper is 
that a perfect chemical specification may 
produce a worse paper than that made on a 
less satisfactory chemical analysis. So much 
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depends upon the machining, that the only 
satisfactory plan in selecting a paper is to 
resort to samples. This may be done by 
submitting a sample to the printer to match, 
a plan I personally do not altogether agree 
with ; or by asking for samples from the 
printer on lines suggested. If the latter 
course is adopted, the choice of samples may 
be limited considerably by specifying that 
the paper is to contain no ' mechanical wood.' 
Mechanical wood pulp is cheap, but it is 
nasty too. The thickness to which the 
catalogue is expected to bulk may be given, 
and by giving a less thickness than that 
occupied by feather-weight paper, this 
objectionable feature of modern book pro- 
duction may be eliminated also. The choice 
may be still further reduced by stating that 
the paper is not to contain clay, or minerals 
for producing a surface, or that this must not 
be present in larger quantity than lo per 
"cent. Art paper for half-tone blocks in the 
advertisements — if it is felt to be necessary — 
must contain this ' loading.' These 'don'ts ' 
in the selection of paper will enable the 
printer to submit a fairly good paper at a 
reasonable price, but the choice of samples 
is still very wide, and it is still further advis- 
able, if you possess it, to give the printer a 
clear idea of what you want, This is all the 
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more necessary as you may have all the 
printers entering tendering for different 
papers, with the result that the lowest price 
might not be the cheapest, on account of the 
poor quality of the paper to be used. There 
is less risk of this, however, if the printers 
are requested to send in three samples, 
stating the weight of each. Paper is sold by 
weight, at prices varying from twopence to 
sixpence a pound, in qualities and weights 
suitable for catalogue work. It is obvious 
from this great range of price that some 
iairly close guide must be given to the printer 
when tendering, and it is quite possible to 
provide for a paper at a given price in the 
specification, the selection of the actual 
paper to be made from samples at that price 
after the acceptance of the tender. 

It is somewhat easier to choose and specify 
a binding, because one is better able to say, 
' this ' or ' that ' is wanted. Now, what is 
wanted ? You may select wire stabbing, 
i.e. stitching with wire staples right through 
the catalogue from back to front, as in 
magazine work : or, wire stitching, i.e. 
stitching with thinner wire through each 
section on to tapes or webbing : or, yet 
again, you may have the sections sewn by 
machine with thread. Hand-sewing is an 
extravagance scarcely defensible in catalogue 
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work for an ordinary lending library. These 
are mentioned in the order of their cost. 
The wire, whether for stabbing or stitching, 
should be described as non-corrosive. With 
a respectable firm of printers it is sufficient 
to qualify the thread used as ' of good 
quality.' 

In this, as well as in all other chapters, I 
am taking it as accepted that the printer is 
to undertake the whole contract. It is 
possible, but so unsatisfactory from a library 
catalogue point of view that I do not care to 
go into details, to buy the paper, and send it 
to the printer, and to receive the sheets and 
send them to a selected binder. 

The number of staples to be used must be 
specified. These vary according to the size 
of the catalogue : two for crown 8vo, 
three for demy may be sufficient for cheap 
work. In wire stitching and thread sewing 
the number of tapes and the nature of the 
fabric should be stated. Except for heavy 
catalogues bound in whole cloth, or per- 
manent catalogues of special collections, 
tapes are unnecessary. For catalogues of 
value best flexible glue should be specified ; 
for ordinary work, where price is one of the 
most important considerations, it is suffi- 
cient to mention glue of good quaHty, while 
for very light work paste is sufficient. These 
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details so far may be described as the hidden 
work, and for common lending library 
catalogues is not of so much moment as is 
often thought. Good permanent works 
deserve materials to match, but it is what 
political economists describe as ' absolute 
waste ' to put the best materials into purely 
ephemeral books. Let me explain. I am 
not for a moment suggesting rubbish. But 
it would be an obvious injustice to stipulate 
for linen rag paper, hand-set type, hand- 
sewing, blackboard covers, and buckram 
binding for a book that will be obsolete in, 
say, three years. There is an obvious 
medium in materials suitable for the work. 

With regard to the cover itself : if the 
catalogue contains more than sixty-four 
pages boards should be used. These may be 
paper covered, with a suitable design printed 
on the front, and the back utilized for an 
advertisement. In this case it is advisable to 
have a cloth back, to support and strengthen 
the book ; the boards in this style of bind- 
ing would be cut flush with the edges all 
round. Whole cloth binding is consider- 
ably dearer, not only on account of the 
additional cost of the cloth, but also because 
it is advisable to strengthen the binding. In 
this case tapes should be specified ; not less 
than two for crown 8vo, and at least three 
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for demy. Paste boards are sufficient for 
the quarter cloth, but for whole cloth bind- 
ing straw board of sufficient thickness should 
be provided for. Care, at least equal to that 
used in the choice of paper, should be exer- 
cised in the selection of a suitable cloth. 

The librarian, more than any one else, 
must divest himself of his ingrained ideas 
regarding the binding of the permanent 
stock of his library in connexion with cata- 
logue work. For ordinary purposes a very 
much lighter material is not only advisable 
but frequently essential. 

It requires some little acumen to appre- 
ciate the difference between a sample of 
book cloth in the hand and the same cloth on 
the cover. And the word of warning may be 
repeated — choose a light cloth. Large cata- 
logues, of course, will require thicker boards 
and heavier cloth. From this it will be 
gathered that everything depends upon the 
size. Hard and fast rules cannot be given. 
Not only do tastes vary, but each catalogue 
issued is surrounded by its own set of special 
circumstances. As a rough means of guid- 
ance, however, it may be said that quarter 
cloth and boards is a sufficiently good and 
strong binding for anything up to 350 pages, 
and about 2 lb. in weight, of a temporary 
nature. 
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If the library committee, or other author- 
ity, is able to incur the expense of a cloth 
binding, it appears likely that they can afford 
a block for the cover. If this is so, the re- 
marks regarding the decorative cover in the 
preceding chapter are applicable here. When 
a cloth cover is provided for it is as well to 
remember that ink printing is cheaper than 
gold blocking, and on certain colours, much 
more effective. 

Large catalogues and those bound in good 
cloth covers should be ' wrappered ' in paper 
covers, to improve the general appearance 
and to preserve them while in store. 

A few copies, say, six or a dozen, may be 
bound in leather by the library, or other 
binder, for permanent preservation in the 
library ;" two of these may be interleaved for 
additions to the stock. It is not advisable, 
however, to bind ' counter copies ' strongly, 
as the leaves so soon get dirty with public 
use. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SPECIFICATIONS, TENDERS, AND CONTRACTS 

DRAWING up specifications, working 
out tenders, and completing the 
arrangements for contracts, are amongst the 
most difficult problems of catalogue pro- 
duction in connexion with public institu- 
tions. Often the librarian, and the curator, 
has not sufficient intimate knowledge of the 
printing and allied trades to guard against 
pitfalls : and the printers tendering cannot 
be expected to know what was in the mind 
of the man who drew the specification, and 
even if they were to attempt to guess the 
meaning of an obscure passage, they might, 
as I have already pointed out, be debarring 
themselves from participation in the compe- 
tition. If the tenders are invited there is a 
suspicion of favouritism, which, if there 
happen to be local tradesmen on the com- 
mittee or corporation, is generally loudly 
voiced. While, if the tenders are ' open,' 
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the lowest figure may possibly be from an 
incompetent or unscrupulous firm. If they 
are known to be so, their tender would be, 
naturally, disregarded : but it is very rarely 
that this special knowledge is at the disposal 
of a librarian. The possibility has to be 
guarded against, however. And the most 
effective way of doing this is to subdivide 
the charge headings as much as possible. 

Asking for tenders at so much a page for 
everything is not a very satisfactory method ; 
but it is much to be preferred to asking a 
price for the whole work en bloc when the 
amount of copy can be given only approxi- 
mately. 

It is impossible to give rules governing the 
drawing up of all catalogue specifications ; 
local conditions and personal idiosyncrasies 
are responsible for so many differences of 
treatment that the most to be attempted 
with any profit is an outline specimen 
specification. 

If the librarian is adopting a setting of 
which he has no sample, or is introducing 
variations, the proper course to pursue is to 
have a specimen page set with all the types 
to be employed, shown as nearly as possible 
in the proportions they will assume in the 
complete work. This not only serves as 
specimen page for the firm tendering, but it 
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shows the librarian what it looks like, and 
any experiments he may wish to make may 
be tried here at a trifling cost : in addition, 
it also serves as a standard of appeal in all 
the dealings with the accepted tenderer. 

The chief ' heads ' of the specification are 
three, viz., composing and machining ; 
paper ; binding. There are numerous other 
minor heads, including corrections and 
delivery. These will all appear in the speci- 
men specification given below, and are fully 
treated in the various chapters dealing with 
these specific subjects. 

The numbers against the items refer to 
the notes following. 

Public Library 

SPECIFICATION FOR PRINTING CATALOGUE 
OF LENDING LIBRARY. 

Edition. — First edition to consist of copies. 

Size. — 8vo, .... X .... (in inches) when cut.^ 

The size of the printed page to be X (in 

inches). 

Setting. — The composition and setting to be by Mono- 
type machines. 

Type. — The founts used to be ^ face, 

and to be Bourgeois, Brevier, and Nonpareil, with 
part line Italics, and Clarendon headings, -in double 
columns, with occasional quarter measure,' set solid. 

Specimen. — The specimen catalogue (Catalogue of the 
Lending Department of the Grewthere Library, 
1909) ghows the size of the printed page, the manner 
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of setting out, and the proportions of type founts, 
and may be accepted as a fair specimen of the cata- 
logue for which this tender is required. 

Paper. — Paper used is to be of lb. weight, 

size of uniform (colour) throughout. 

Free from mechanical wood pulp.'' The catalogue, 
when complete, to bulk not less than f inch on an 
(estimated) number of twelve sheets of sixteen pages. 

Binding.' — Sheets to be stitched with good thread of 
suitable thickness (single leaves to be tipped on with 
paste). The back to be lined up with gauze of good 
quality. The whole to be bound in thick pulp 
board (give weight if thought advisable), with cloth 
back of good quality. 

Proofs.* — copies of each proof will be required. 

These will be galley or slip proofs and two revises. 

Corrections. — No charge for corrections will be allowed 
except departure from original copy, and great care 
will be taken to keep author's corrections as low as 
possible. New matter may be inserted in galley proofs 
without extra charge, but need only be inserted in 
revises at the discretion of the printer ; and in the 
event of the printer inserting, such new matter to be 
charged for as corrections. Charges for corrections to 
be made with proof, and in the event of dispute as to 
such charges the time books of the contractor to be 
open for inspection. The contractor to defray 
his own expenses in connexion with any question 
raised by him as to the proportion of founts in the 
catalogue after the signing of the contract. 

Copy.' — Copy is on cards (or slips or sheets), and may be 

seen at the Library, Road, any day 

between the hours of ... . and 

Time. — Slip proofs must be submitted at not less than 

the uniform rate of * sheets ( pages) per 

week, at regular intervals of days from the 
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dispatch of the copy. Revise proofs to be submitted 
in the same proportions, the first to be dispatched 

not more than days after the return of the 

corrected slip proofs. Second revise to be in the same 

proportions.' . .-. days will be allowed from 

the passing of the last sheets to the delivery of the 

order. A fine of" shillings will be made 

and deducted from the amount payable to the 
contractor for every day beyond the time allowed 
until the order is executed. Full allowance will be 
made for any delay in the return of corrected proofs 
to the contractor. 

Price.ii — The price to be at per page for setting, and at 
per i6 pages, etc., for machining and paper as per 
schedule hereto, and, except where otherwise stated, 
to include aU types. 

Hire of type. — The Type to be at the disposal of the 

Public Library Authority for ''^ years. 

They are to be at liberty to hire it for the whole or 
any part of that period, and may terminate this 
agreement at the end of any year counting from 

the date of the contract : and the 

Public Library Authority do not bind themselves to 
give any order to the contractor during the term 
covered by the duration of this contract. 

New Edition. — Quotations for new and revised editions 
and reprints to be governed by any advance or re- 
duction in the price of material or labour. Any 
dispute as to variation in these prices to be decided 
by the production of the contractor's books. 

Terms of Contract. — The Public Library 

Authority do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. And no part of this contract 
may be sub-let without the consent of the Library 
Authority obtained through their Librarian. 
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Schedule. 



1. Price per page for composing (all types) 

2. Price per page for composing displayed 

matter, advertisements, title, etc. 

3. Price per page, composing single column 

preface, etc 

Long Primer | ^ 
Bourgeois L ^^^_ 

Urevier J 

4. Price per 16 pp. for paper copies 

5. Price for machining copies at per 

sheet of 16 pp. 
ditto 8 pp. 
ditto 4 pp. 
ditto 2 pp. 

6. Ditto per copies beyond , 

printed at same time. 

7. Price for binding in thick pulp covers, in- 
cluding setting, printing, and paper 2 pp., 
folding, sewing and binding, cutting and 
delivering, etc., for, say, twelve sheets of 
sixteen pages 

8. Price for hiring type metal per year 
Reprint. 

9. Price for reprint from same type without 

correction or addition 

Neo! Edition. 

10. Price per page for re-imposing, correcting 

and inserting new matter 

11. Price per page for new matter to be 
inserted 

12. Price per page for new displayed matter, 

13. Price per page, single column .... 

Long Primer 

Bourgeois 

Brevier. 



I ^-d. 
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14 as No. 4. £ s. d. 

15 „ ,> s- 

16 „ „ 6. 

17 „ » 7- 

Samples to be submitted : — ■ 

a. Paper. 

b. Cover paper, for quality. 

c. Pulp board. 

Notes. — ' With mixed types it is impossible to give 
number of lines to the page, see Chap. VI. ^ See 
Appendix II. ^ It is understood that to avoid a bad 
turnover it is sometimes necessary to lead, but this 
rarely happens in catalogue work. * See Chap. XII. 
= See Chap. XII. » Keep the number of slips as low as 
possible. ' See Chap IV. ' Two sheets, thirty-two 
pages, is a fair amount of double col. demy 8vo, or four 
sheets of, single col. crown 8vo, particularly as revises 
will arrive before the slip proof is all received. ' Four- 
teen days at least should be allowed. '" Five shillings 
a day on each ^^loo of the order is sufficient, and is seldom 
enforced, if the printer has any good reason for slight 
delay. '' Per sheet is better, but, as explained else- 
where, not practicable in catalogue work. It is not ad- 
visable to quote portions of pages as they scarcely ever 
occur. The practice of asking for prices per page of 
separate types when the founts are to be mixed and used 
mixed, is only conducive of disputes, and, in tenders, con- 
veys very little to the librarian : and in machine com- 
position the amount of mixing makes considerable 
difference. " Five years is generally admitted to be 
long enough. 

If the tender is to be an open one, adver- 
tisements should be inserted in the local 
paper, and in selected trade and also muni- 
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cipal papers. The latest date for receiving 
tenders should be clearly stated in the adver- 
tisement and the covering letter accom- 
panying specification and schedule. All 
tenders should be opened in the presence of 
the chairman of committee or at a meeting 
of the jcommittee or sub-committee ap- 
pointed to deal with the matter. If the 
catalogue is a large one, it will be necessary 
to draw up a table of comparative prices, 
for the benefit of the committee, showing 
clearlv the total costs of each tender. 

In considering the question of a subse- 
quent edition, due regard must be paid to 
the yearly rental, as it is possible that it may 
be cheaper to let the type go back to the 
melting pot and have an entirely new cata- 
logue. This is very seldom the case, but 
if a very long period of years is expected to 
elapse before the second edition will be 
required the rental may become a heavy 
item. This is dealt with more fully in the 
chapter on the Monotype catalogue. 

The clause relating to sub-letting the con- 
tract is a protective one. No opposition 
should be shown to a proposed sub-contract 
between two reputable firms : such methods 
are of everyday occurrence and recognized 
by the printing trade. It usually occurs 
in catalogue printing, between a local man 
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who has not the necessary plant or staff 
and gives the contract to a larger firm 
doing work for the trade, contenting himself 
with a percentage discount as profit. It 
is essential, however, that both firms should 
be of some standing, otherwise there is some 
possibility of the trade printer iricreasing 
his price, to cover the risk of his not receiving 
payment from the local contractor ; at the 
same time the local firm may attempt to give 
the work to a mushroom firm of trade printers 
in the hope of a larger profit. Where the 
work is too large for a local firm, there is 
nothing more in the hackneyed plea for 
" local consideration for local men ' than the 
discount profit for the individual trades- 
man ; the work is done outside, and for that 
reason the contract should be thrown open, 
or selected printers capable of undertaking 
the work should be invited to tender. The 
open tender is invariably the best for the 
institution, and if so facto for the local rate- 
payers, or for the private customer. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MONOTYPE CATALOGUE 

IT may be safely said that the application 
of the Monotype casting and setting 
machine to catalogues will eventually solve 
the vexed question of the publication of 
catalogues at all libraries, as it has done 
already at a few. Some few years back there 
were complaints that the work produced 
was defective. Possibly there was cause for 
the complaint : but the reason was to be 
found, probably, in the want of care on the 
part of the operators of the printing niachine, 
rather than in any defect of the casting 
machine. At all events, any one who is 
familiar with the most recent Monotype 
catalogue must have been struck with the 
perfection of the work, and no doubt as the 
Monotype catalogue for public and other 
library work becomes better known both to 
printers and librarians and business men, 
stiU greater improvements will be made. 
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I have mentioned this matter because atten- 
tion has been, on occasion, drawn to this 
supposed defect. Personally, I may say that 
although I have used Monotype work for 
first and second edition catalogues, and have 
carefully examined other specimens, I have 
found no defects that would not be equally 
common in hand-set work. A most useful 
article on the Monotype machine for cata- 
logue work, by Mr. W. E. Doubleday, of the 
Hampstead Public Library, appeared in the 
Library Association Record some years ago ; 
but I have purposely refrained from making 
use of this, and I have not read it since it 
appeared. 

This chapter deals only with the applica- 
tion of the Monotype principle to catalogue 
work, and its advantages. The machine 
and its work are described in the first 
Appendix. 

Among the many advantages possessed by 
the Monotype casting and setting machinery 
over hand-setting in this department of 
printing work two stand out prominently — 
(i), the cheapness ; and (2), the possibility 
of keeping the type standing for a lengthy 
period. 

Very few printing offices are able to take 
out of stock the enormous quantity of type 
necessary for the printing of a large library 
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catalogue, and keep it locked away for, per- 
haps, five years. Even if a printer were 
found with this amount of spare type, the 
capital outlay it would represent would be 
so large that the yearly rental would be pro- 
hibitive ; and, except for reprints without 
any alteration, stereo-plates or matrices 
would be valueless. From this it will be 
evident that only machine casting and set- 
ting has made this economical method of 
' keeping the type standing ' possible. In 
the case of the Monotype machine this is 
easily explained ; if it is remembered that in 
ordinary work of the hand-set character 
composing represents three charges : (i) the 
cost of the type metal, which is itself more 
costly than the metal used in the Monotype 
machine, and cannot be used again by the 
printer as metal. (2) The cost of casting the 
type. These two are represented by the 
original cost of the type to the printer. This 
first cost is undergoing constant depreciation 
by wear and tear. (3) That of setting or 
composing by hand. 

In comparison with this the Monotype 
machine has only two charges. And when 
it is remembered that the first cost of the 
metal is one of these, it may be fairly said 
that, as the metal can be used again and 
again in the melting pot of the same machine, 
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these two charges are reduced to one, i.e. 
the cost of composing. 

A comparison of costs cannot be given in 
definite figures, because local conditions vary 
and the circumstances of particular offices 
differ. But it is safe to say that for catalogue 
work Monotype casting and setting is not 
more than half the price of hand composing 
for the same work. At the same time it is 
as well to remind the reader who is not suffi- 
ciently au fait with book producing, that 
type-setting is not the only charge ; and 
that a reduction in the cost of composing has 
no effect on the price of paper or binding. 
In other words, although the application of 
Monotype work to the production of your 
catalogue will reduce the cost of the com- 
position by half, the total cost of printing, 
paper, and binding will not be reduced in the 
same proportion. Possibly the quotation of 
a concrete example will illustrate this better 
than any other method. These figures were 
actual quotations for work ultimately done. 

Two tenders were obtained for the print- 
ing, binding, etc., of the catalogue in the 
ordinary method of hand-set type. One 
was ' all at,' that is, the qtiotation included 
everything, except corrections, in one lump 
sum, viz., ;^I78 loj. The second tender for 
the ordinary method of printing was on 
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schedule ; that is, prices were given for the 
various parts of the work. These, when 
worked out, gave a total cost of £iS^ ^^^ the 
same catalogue. It is perhaps as well to 
mention here that this second tender was 
from a firm of printers widely known for their 
low prices. 

In the meantime a price had been ob- 
tained, based on schedule, for the same 
catalogue to be composed hy monotype 
machinery. This, although the contract 
was to be sub-let, worked out at ;^iio. 
Needless to say, this was accepted, and the 
ultimate payment, including corrections, 
was below ;£i20. This carried with it the 
obvious advantage of having the type main- 
tained for a period of years at what was really 
a nominal rental. And this brings me to the 
second prominent feature of monotype work ; 
the possibility of storing the perforated 
rolls, or keeping the type itself standing. 

Although in many well-regulated libraries 
books are being discarded as they become 
obsolete, the vast majority of the entries 
remain the same year by year ; and more 
than 90 per cent, of the matter continues 
in the same arrangement for five years : 
obviously, therefore, any method by which 
this matter can be kept ready for use without 
the necessity of composing it afresh every 
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time it is required will eifect considerable 
saving in various directions, not only in 
printing charges, but also in the labour of 
fresh preparation of copy. In place of 
handling the great mass of ' copy ' again, it 
is only necessary to deal with new ' copy.' 
Where the catalogue is compiled on the 
classified principle, it is quite easy to keep 
certain classes only standing, and to send the 
rest of the metal back to the melting pot. 

To take full advantage of what may be 
called the Monotype principle, aU supple- 
mentary catalogues should be composed and 
set in the same founts in a similar style. 
Andwhereadvertisements are accepted, it will 
generally be found that the receipts from 
this source bear a larger proportion of the 
prime cost of the supplement than in the 
case of the larger volume. The printing of 
the supplements, if it is decided to adopt 
this method in its entirety, must be pro- 
vided for in the first tender, because it is 
impracticable to combine the two sets of 
type owned by two printers. In addition, no 
firm of printers would agree to such a course. 

In the case of a new complete edition of 
the catalogue being decided upon, the most 
simple arrangement for the re-imposition of 
the pages is to number each item of the new 
copy consecutively ; and here, at all events 
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there is little doubt that cards are most 
useful, as they enable the printer to divide 
the work into convenient "takes." The 
numbered cards arranged beforehand in the 
desired order, are then used as a key to the 
insertion of the matter they contain. The 
original catalogue should be mounted on 
sheets leaving a sufficiently wide margin. 
Two copies will be required for this purpose. 
The number of each card should be written 
in the margin in the place it is to appear. 
If the matter has already appeared in the 
form of a supplement the same method can 
be applied to the additions. If more than 
one supplement has been issued, it will be 
desirable to distinguish between them, al- 
though the entries themselves would be a 
final guide. At the same time, it must be 
pointed out that the issue of too numerous 
supplements spread over too long a period 
stultifies one of the greatest recommenda- 
tions of the Monotype principle, viz., thait 
it permits the catalogue — the complete 
catalogue — to be kept, for all practical 
purposes, up-to-date. 

Storing the rolls of perforated paper from 
the Monotype machine, invaluable as it is for 
reprints, is open to the same disadvantage 
that the stereo plate labours under for 
catalogue work. Catalogues of libraries. 
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museums, art galleries, and business houses 
all undergo constant revision or addition, 
while some of them are subject to both. If 
the perforated roll had to be relied upon 
the type must be necessarily recast, and then 
the insertions made and the pages re-imposed. 
By maintaining the type itself, this recasting 
is avoided. As is the case with most work 
into which the human element enters, it is 
almost impossible to give any comparison in 
detail between the cost of re-imposing and 
re-casting : so much depends upon the ofEce, 
the locality, the state of the market, and, 
perhaps more than upon any other, the style 
of the catalogue. And, it might almost be 
said that the longer the locked formes are 
kept the more difficult this re-imposition 
becomes, because the type, with the dried 
ink, becomes more or less welded together. 
Everything points, therefore, to not only the 
public advantage of small editions of the 
catalogue with frequent re-issues, but to the 
economy of the course. 

I have dealt elsewhere with the founts it 
is advisable to use in the printing compila- 
tion of the catalogue, and it may be as well 
to remark here that the multiplicity of 
founts presents no obstacle to the use of the 
Monotype catalogue ; neither is there any 
limit in the choice of ' face.' 
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Another advantage the Monotype prin- 
ciple possesses over the" hand-set method of 
catalogue production, in addition to those 
already mentioned, is the ultimate possibility 
of eliminating errors. I suppose no cata- 
logue has yet been published in which some 
mistakes, escaping notice through all stages 
of proof reading, have not given endless 
trouble. One mistake in a catalogue is 
multiplied by the number of copies in use ! 
Keeping an interleaved copy of the first 
catalogue, and any supplements, will make 
it possible to note these errors as they are 
detected, for the purpose of correction in 
future editions. 

A second casting from the original per- 
forated rolls means a repetition of all the 
original errors, while a catalogue completely 
reset means a fresh crop of new errors ; so 
that it is hopeless to attempt to obtain a 
catalogue even approximately correct with- 
out 'keeping the type standing.' 

With regard to cost : no useful end would 
be served by endeavouring to give any 
figures of the probable cost of any given 
catalogue or page of a catalogue. Estimates 
at the same time for the same work some- 
times vary as much as a hundred per cent. 
A useful purpose will be served, however, 
by giving proportionate figures of an actual 
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catalogue issued in this way. The catalogue 
must be unidentified and unidentifiable. 

I will give first the cost as it actually was : 
and follow on with the tenders for the 
same work in hand-set type. With the 
exception of this matter of the setting, the 
specification was the same in both cases. 

Monotype. 

Total cost of first edition, 2,000 copies . . . £2-}^ 

Rental, for three years 45 

Cost of second edition with 20 per cent, of new 
matter including re-imposition and 40 pages of 
new advertisement matter . . 164 

Total cost ... ... £444 



Hand Setting. 

Estimate for first edition, 2,000 copies without 

cost of corrections £37'^ 

Estimate for second edition, that is, for new cata- 
logue entirely, including an increase of 20 per 
cent, in size 440 

u 

^810 

It will be seen from these figures that the 
saving by the Monotype principle on both 
editions was £'^66, exclusive of the cost of 
corrections in the larger amount. And, in 
addition, there were the numerous advan- 
tages I have already enumerated. 



CHAPTER XV 

APPENDIX I 

THE MONOTYPE MACHINE AND ITS WORK 

AVOIDING technicalities, I will now give 
as short a description of the machine 
and its methods (as they appeared to me) as 
is consistent with intelligibility. 

Imagine a typewriter carrying two key- 
boards and no fewer than 276 keys, of which 
eight black keys are used for fixed-size spaces 
and two long ones for the justifying spaces. 

Thirty keys at the head of the board are 
red with white figures — two sets from i to 
15 — ^and utilized for justifying purposes, as 
explained later, and two special keys at the 
bottom of the board are respectively for use 
in ascertaining the necessary amount to be 
spaced out in and returning the calcula- 
ting and recording mechanism (for column 
widths) back to zero at the end of each line. 

The remaining keys are white, with the 
characters engraved in black, and cover 
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from five to seven alphabets, with two sets 
of figures, points and sorts. 

The buttons are at the end of levers, 
which when pressed raise a light steel bar, 
which m turn actuates a compressed air 
valve which sets in motion punches selected 




by the position of the button. \\''hen the 
finger pressure is remo\'ed the kevs l^y up 
to the original position, but in the meantime 
the released air has forced up two punches 
at the back of the board, and these two 
punches make two small circular perforations 
in a strip of paper, ^^■hich is rolled off one 
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spool on to another an eighth of an inch at 
every pressure of any key. In this way the 
copy is translated letter by letter and space 
by space into a series of combinations of 
perforations in this paper strip, whilst this 
is automatically rolled up ready for use on 
the second portion of the combined mech- 
anism termed the Monotype. 

It should be noted that of the keys one — 
the quad — does not perforate the paper, 
twenty-nine on being pressed drive up only 
one punch, whilst the remainder drive up 
two punches, and yet, although there are 
only a total of 31 punches, no key drives up 
the same combination, every key having its 
own special perforation or combination of 
perforations (always excepting the qu^d 
key). 

Whilst these perforations are being made 
a special mechanism in front of the punches 
is accurately counting the number of spaces 
in the line, and the number of en spaces 
(in the particular face which it is intended 
should be used in casting the type) occupied 
by the characters, the keys representing 
which are pressed by the operator. When 
the operator (who is reminded of the ap- 
proach of the end of the line by the ringing 
of a bell four ems from the end) from his 
experience as a compositor, knows he can 
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get no more in any particular line, with due 
regard to syllabication, he presses the ' justi- 
fying ' key at the bottom of the board, 
which causes the drum to revolve a certain 
distance in accordance with the distance 
between the end of the line (or column 
width), and the point at which the scale 
shows the letters composed would occupy 
in such line normally spaced — normal spac- 
ing being considered -j-^ of an em quad 
of the particular type being used. This 
movement causes a pointer to distinctly 
indicate two numbers, say 4 and 15, these 
numbers representing the red or justifica- 
tion keys, which are to be pressed to bring 
about a perfectly full line — the first number 
in the top row of keys and the second number 
in the next row ; this operation will cause the 
casting machine in due time to cast the spaces 
in that particular line of such an increased 
thickness (setwise) that the line will be full — 
perfectly justified — although the operator 
need not consider such details and is only 
asked to blindly follow the indication and 
press the given keys. 

This justification, though a very import- 
ant feature of the machine, is easily arrived 
at. The figuring on the drum — reminding 
one of a Chinese praying drum — has been 
arrived at by means of calculations showing 
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the result of a division of any given number 
of ems being under four over any given num- 
ber of spaces not exceeding twenty, and the 
figures on the drum are arranged in such 
fashion that in operation those shown by 
the pointer (which rises one of twenty such 
possible elevations for each space key de- 
pressed) at the end of each line are the num- 
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bers of those keys which will make a com- 
bination of perforations on the spool of paper 
calculated to dictate on the casting machine 
the production, in that individual line, of 
spaces of the correct size to fill out the line 
to the full column width. 

The keyboard is capable of providing for 
any width of column up to 60 ems of any given 
body from pearl to EngHsh, but if the caster 
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is not fitted with a special 60 ems attachment 
it can only cast and assemble up to 42^ ems 
pica. Even this latter width, however, 
covers all the normal requirements of the 
printer. 

Measure is altered by simply moving an 
indicator backwards or forwards on a scale 
(graduated in ens representing the total 
of 60 ems of the body which may be in course 
of composition at any given time) much as 
the pointer on a billiard marker is moved 
backwards and forwards. 

The justification drum has to be changed 
with every change of face, as the necessary 
calculations must naturally differ with every 
different width of quad — in other words, 
with every different set. Consequently each 
drum is boldly marked with figures represent- 
ing the set-size, thus, 8 for brevier modern 
and 8f for brevier old style, and so on, accord- 
ing to the width of face. 

The drum cannot be put on the machine 
incorrectly — a child can fit one in a few 
seconds. 

It will thus be seen that the whole func- 
tion of the keyboard is to perforate a strip of 
paper, which will afterwards be used on the 
caster to determine the order in which the 
various types are to be cast and placed in thq 
galley. 
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Before passing on to the caster, it is worth 
mentioning that the keyboard can be installed 
in any quiet corner of the printer's estab- 
lishment, and I saw one ensconced in the 
corner of the manager's ante-room, the only 
connexion between it and the rest of the 
plant, three floors below, being a galvanized 
iron tube, half-inch in diameter, to convey 
the compressed air. Thus absolute quietude 
is obtained for the compositor, and if he 
cannot make speed it is because he is either 
incompetent or unwilling. It was pointed 
out that if you advertise for a girl-typist you 
will get innumerable answers from typists 
who allege they can do from 60 to 100 
words a minute. Take only the lower 
figures — 60 words averaging five letters 
equals 300 letters per minute, or 18,000 
letters per hour — doesn't this make the 
' expert ' (sic) compositor's speed of 7,000 
ens an hour look somewhat sheepish ? — 
but the typist is a girl, and not prone to 
consider how much more than her duty 
she has done, whereas the male compositor 
has to consider several things — well, if he 
does his 7,000 ens fair and square no one 
will grumble, but it should be remembered 
that on the Monotype the number of opera- 
tions per word are practically the same as 
on the typewriter. In this respect it is 
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altogether different from any other com- 
posing machine. 

The escapement is so perfect that it has 
been tested, hy means of a special machine 
designed for the purpose, up to 40,000 ens 
an hour without one single skip taking place. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the machine 
is equal to all demands which human skill 
can make. 

We now turn to the casting machine. The 
whole of its mechanism could be placed 
under a decent-sized dish-cover, but being 
mounted on a heavy base, for the sake of 
stability, and raised to the height of about 
three feet for convenience of working, it 
presents quite an imposing appearance, and 
the presence of a chimney stack about three 
feet long (to carry the heat of the metal 
pot above the head of the operator) gives 
the whole the appearance of a miniature 
engine. 

This machine comprises a mould, for the 
casting of the type, mounted immediately 
above the metal pot, which is filled with 
molten type-metal — consisting of certain 
proportions of tin, antimony and lead, this 
being maintained by the aid of two Bunsen 
burners at a heat of about 680'' — and fitted 
with a high pressure pump, the well and 
delivery channel of which are immersed in 
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the molten metal. This mould is open at the 
top, and thus a cover is required to complete 
the shape of the type to be cast, and this 
cover is supplied by the die-case, which 
is mounted on a compound slide, and is 
clamped on the top of the mould at each 




revolution of the machine. A device is 
provided for first cutting oiif the jet at the 
foot of the type, and then con-^-ej'ing the new 
type to the channel into whicli it is ejected, 
each succeeding type pushing the others 
onwards in the channel leading to the galley, 
until the operaton of the red or justification 
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key perforations sets the special galley 
mechanism in motion, and results in the line 
of type being conveyed under a lifting gate 
into the galley, the gate immediately closing 
down behind the line, and preventing it 
from falling back into the channel. Each 
succeeding line pushes the previously cast 
lines forward in the galley, until in turn the 
galley is full, when it is removed, and an 
empty galley is fitted in its place — this opera- 
tion being carried out without stopping the 
machine. An adjustable galley stop or 
weight is placed against the first line of 
type and moves with it along the galley, 
and prevents the type from falling for- 
wards. 

The type is cooled almost instantaneously 
by means of a continuous current of cold 
water passing through a channel surround- 
ing the casting chamber of the mould. The 
amount of water required is only a trickle, 
except in the case of pica, when the size 
of type requires rather a larger supply. 

I was informed that a new mould was 
about to be placed on the market, which 
would enable the operator to cast at will 
high spaces and quads in the ordinary course 
of work, or alternatively, high quads and low 
spaces, or high spaces and low quads. One 
of these moulds was actually at work in the 
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Monotype School. The new device will be 
of undoubted utility to the printer who 
desires to print from the movable. 

The die-case, or magazine, three inches 
square, contains 221; matrices, arranged in 
fifteen rows of fifteen each, and these are 
set up in conformitv with the arrangement 
on the keyboard. If the positions of the 
matrices in the die-case are altered, a change 




of the key-bar-banks on the keyboard has 
to be made, but this is done in the course of 
a few seconds, always provided the printer 
has supplied himself with the necessary 
alternati\'e banks. 

If the machine had no other parts than 
those mentioned, it would simplv cast a given 
type with every revolution, and place that 
t}'pe in the galley, but it is necessary to cause 
the type to change with each revolution in 
accordance with the requirements of tlie 
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composition, spaces or character types follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession. The die- 
case must thus change its position on the 
mould so that the exact character required 
will be cast, and this is brought about by use 
of the spool of perforated paper which we 
left in the hands of the attendant. 

He sees that the spool necessitates the use 
of a set of matrices, say brevier old style 
on the standard or book lay-out ; that it is 
to be cast on a long primer mould, so that 
the matter will appear leaded with six-to- 
pica lead. Accordingly he inserts the proper 
die-case, a work of a minute, and puts on a 
long primer mould, taking say, even to fifteen 
minutes, according to his skill as an operator. 
He places his spool in a basket provided for 
that purpose, and the end of the paper 
strip under an air pressure bar, and starts his 
machine. With each revolution the paper 
advances one marginal perforation, thus 
bringing the combinations of character 
perforations under the pressure bar one at a 
time. Now under this pressure bar, which 
is suppHed with compressed air, is a row 
of thirty-one holes leading into tubes, and 
as each combination is presented air gets 
through the perforations into the tubes 
immediately under them. Of these thirty- 
one tubes fourteen are carried to a casting 
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behind the die-case, fourteen to a similar 
casting at right angles to a line drawn be- 
tween the first casting and the die-case. 
These castings are fitted with fourteen pis- 
tons, which are blown up whenever air gets 
under them, and when up stop the travel 
of a rod governed hy certain mechanisms 
and attached to the die-case. In each case the 
fourteen pistons and a zero stop give fifteen 
positions in which this rod, and therefore che 
die-case, may be arrested, and multiplying 
fifteen by fifteen gives the 225 positions 
necessary to enable any one of the 225 
matrices in the die-case to be held over the 
mould orifice whilst a type is cast. This 
explains the use of the two perforations — one 
dominating the movements of the die-case 
from the front to back, and the other its 
movements from right to left. 

We have still three tubes to account for. 
These are carried to small pistons in the 
centre of the machine, and when blown up 
cause certain rods to engage in a lifting arm, 
one resulting in the casting of a characterless 
space type, and the other two being utiHzed 
to regulate the size of the spaces, and to put 
the galley motion in action at the end of 
each line. 

Accurate alignment is obtained by the 
method of clamping the matrix on to the 
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mould, a conical pointed steel pin descending 
into a cone-hole at the back of each matrix, 
and holding it in position to a tenth of a thou- 
sandth part of an inch. You will ask, what 
does this measurement mean ! Well, if you 
will measure the thickness of a fine hair 
you will find it is anything from thirty to 
seventy of these ten-thousandth parts of an 
inch, or say on an average fifty times as coarse 
as the fineness of this adjustment. 

It will easily be understood from the fore- 
going that once the spool has been perfor- 
ated it can be used over and over again — 
air being blown through the holes will not 
damage it in any way, and the only point is 
that ordinary care should be used not to tear 
the spool in taking it off the casting machine. 

The speed has already been referred to, 
but it may be worth while mentioning, as an 
evidence of what some people seem to expect 
from a machine, that a French printer at 
one time ran an unfortunate Monotype for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch at the speed of 
13,000 letters an hour ! This equals 312,000 
letters per day, whilst the Monotype Com- 
pany only claim 350,000 ens as a practical 
return for a 50-hour week. 

The extraordinary nature of this wonder- 
ful machine and its consummate accuracy 
are alike apparent to any one taking the time 
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necessary for even a cursory examination, 
but the rapidity of its movements will be 
appreciated more fully when one is reminded 
that 165 times in every minute, or nearly 
three times in every second, it carries out the 
following sequence of operations — 
• I. The perforated paper is moved forward 
one marginal perforation. 

2. The matrix-case is presented to the 
mould. 

3. The' matrix is centred by the coning- 
pin. 

4. The mould blade opens out the amount 
necessary to enable the particular type to 
be cast its proper width setwise. 

5. The matrix-case is clamped to the top 
of the mould. 

6. The pump injects the molten metal, 
and the type is cast. 

7. The matrix-case is lifted off the mould. 

8. The mould jet-blade guillotines the 
jet off the foot of the type. 

9. The carrier throws the jet back into the 
metal pot. 

10. The type is ejected into the carrier. 

11. The type-carrier carries the type out 
of the mould. 

12. The type-pusher pushes the type out 
of the carrier into the channel leading to the 
galley. 
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Twelve distinct operations, but the num- 
ber of subsidiary movements culminating 
with those numbered i, 2, and 4 is legion. 

At the end of each line the pump-stroke 
gives place to the galley-mechanism move- 
ment, which latter lifts the galley gate, pushes 
in the complete line, and recloses the gate. 
This movement is so human-like that it 
cannot fail to excite the attention of the 
onlooker. 

Finally, whilst the machine will run un- 
attended, so long as the metal supply keeps 
up, it will stop automatically if a long or 
short line is cast, thus giving the attendant 
an opportunity to return to his machine and 
put matters straight before any damage is 
possible. 
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Composing 

and 

Casting' 

IViachine 

Is now to be 

Found in tiie 

Composing 

Rooms 

OF MORE THAN 



SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY 

EUROPEAN PRINTERS. 

What the Monotype offers the Printer. 

PERFECT SINGLE TTPE (not distorted Unes of type). 

A Foundry as well as a Composer. 5 to 12 point (14 point with 

special attachment). 
LOW QUADS AND SPACES lor printing from movable type. ) Change 
HICH QUADS AND SPACES for Stereotyping ( 1 Minute. 

WIDE MEASURE (42i ems). 60 ems wltli special equipment. 
GREAT RANGE. SPEED. 

FULL FOUNTS available from Keyboard at one time. 

5 or 7 alphabets, each of which can be displaced by others without 

eliminating a single necessary character.— No two-letter matrices with 

their infleidble limitations. 
INSTANTANEOUS CHANGE OF MATRICES in die-case, yet retaining 
UNIVERSAL TYPEWRITER LAY-OUT on Keyboard throughout. 
SUPERIOR DESIGN OP FACES. FACILITY OF CORRECTION. 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION. MOLTI JUSTIFICATION in one Une. 
NO DISTRIBUTION, whether of types or matrices. 

For Full Particulars call or write to the Offices ol 

The Lanston Monotype Corporation, Ltd., 

43, and 43a, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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^UTLER & TANNER, of the Selwood 
Printing Works, Frome, were among 
the first printers in this country to 
recognize the advantages of the monotype, 
and they have a very large installation of these 
machines. A long experience of Catalogue 
Printing in every form enables them to pro- 
duce work of high quality at very reasonable 
prices, and librarians proposing to issue 
printed catalogues cannot do better than com- 
municate with them. 

Estimates and advice will be given free of 
charge on any subject connected with cata- 
logue production. 

The following pages have been set up by 
Butler & Tanner as specimens of monotype 
library catalogue work in various types and 
styles. 

BUTLER & TANNER 

THE SELWOOD PRINTING WORKS FROME 
SOMERSET 

19-23 LUDGATE HILL LONDON E.G. 

Telegrams : "Selwood" Frome " Typenhaft " London 
Telephones : 4 Frome (Private Exchange) 
13109 Central London 
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False coin or true. By F. F. 

Montr6sor hH64 

Famous pamphlets. Ed. by 

H. Morley o90 

Fancy free. By Gibbon h666 
Fancy free. By Eden Phill- 

potts H1277 

Faning (E.) See Hatton (J. 

L.) 

Fans- 
Holme (E.) Ed. Modem de- 
sign in jewellery and fans. 

1902. Ill r538 

Far from the madding crowd. 
By T. Hardy h743 

Faraday (Michael). 1791-1867— 

Thompson (S. P.) Michael 
Faraday : his life and work. 
1898. Ill e428 

Tyndall Faraday. 1894.. e525 

Work. 
Chemical history of a candle. 
Ed. by W. Crookes. 1886. 

III. (For children.) l20 

Farewell Nikola. ByG. Booth- 

by h241 

Fargus(F. J.) See Conway (H .) 
Farina. By G.Meredith Hi 139 
Farjeon(B.)Blade-o'-grassH590 

— March of fate h591 

— Mesmerists : a novel . . .h592 

— Mystery of royal mail . . .h693 

— Pride of race h594 

Farming — 

Craig (E.T.) History of Rala- 
hine and co-operative farm- 
ing. 1893 c372 

Haggard (H. R. ) Farmer's 
year. 1899. Ill f454 

Refer also to Gardening: Mar- 
ket. 

Farnham — 

Home (G.) Farnham and its 
surroundings. 1900. III. 
{H.H.) Gl05 



Farrar (F. William,) Dean— 

Farrar (R.) Life of Frede 

W. Farrar. 1904 a2 

Works. 
Bible, its meaning and supre: 

acy. 1897 a 

Early days of Christianii 

1892 Al 

Eric. {School) lI 

— another copy l3 

Gathering clouds. (4th cen- 
tury) h£ 

Great books, etc. 1898 .d1 
Julian Home. ( Vniveraity 

life) l1 

Language and languag 
1881 

Origins of speech and the forroat 
of words. 

Life and work of St. Pa 

1892 Ai 

Life of Christ. 1897. lU. i 
Life of lives. 1900 i 

Fuither studies in the life of Chr 
St. Winifred's. {School.) .l1 

— and Mrs. Meynell. Holnr 

Hunt. 1893. III. {Art j 

nual) Fi 

— Ed. Hebrews. '93. {Cat 

Bible.) i 

St. I,uke. 91. (Cambri 

Bible) I 

Farrar (J. A.) Adam Smi 
1881. (E.P.) cj 

— Books condemned to 
burnt. (B.L.L.) d] 

Farrar (Lord,) Free tn 

wrsMS fair trade. 1904. 

New ed cS 

^ Farringdons. By E. T. Ft 

ler h( 

! Fatal gift. By F. Moore hU 
Fatal Zero. By P. FayeH( 
Fate of Endilloe. By S. 

Hocking hI') 

Father Anthony. By R. I 

chanan h5 

Father Fabian. By E. 

Worboise hK 



Headings in 8 i 
Body type in 8 
3maU type in- 7 
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False coin or true. By F. F. 

Montresor hi 164 

Famous pamphlets. Ed. by 

H. Morley 090 

Fancy free. By Gibbon h666 
Fancy free. By Eden Phill- 

potts H1277 

Faning (E.) See Hatton (J. 

L.) 
FANS— 

Holme (E.) Ed. Modern de- 
sign in jewellery and fans. 

1902. Ill F538 

Far from the madding crowd. 

By T. Hardy H743 

FARADAY (MICHAEL). 1791 
1867— 
Thompson (S. P.) Michael 

Faraday : his life and work. 

1898. Ill E428 

Tyndall Faraday. 1894.. E525 

Work. 
Chemical history of a candle. 
Ed. by W. Crookes. 1886. 

III. {For children) l20 

Farewell Nikola. By G. Booth- 

by H241 

Fargus (F. J.) See Conway 

(H.) 
Farina. By G.Meredith hi 139 
Farjeon{B.) Blade-o'-grassH59o 

— March of fate H591 

— Mesmerists : a novel . . .H592 

— Mystery of the royal mail H593 

— Pride of race H594 

FARMING— 

Craig (E. T.) History of Rala- 
hine and co-operative farm- 
ing. 1893 C372 

Haggard (H. R.) Farmer's 
year. 1899. /// F454 

Refer also to Gardening: Mar- 
ket. 

FARNHAM— 

Home (G.) Famham and its 
surroundings. 1900. III. 
(H.H.) G105 



(F. WILLIAM) 



FARRAR 
Dean — 
Farrar (R.) Life of Frederic 

W. Farrar. 1904 A276 

Works. 
Bible, its meaning and suprem- 
acy. 1897 A5I 

Early days of Christianity. 

1892 A128 

Eric. (School.) ■ L189 

— another copy L373 

Gathering clouds. (4th cen- 
tury.) H595 

Great books, etc. 1898 .D127 
Julian Home. [University 

life.) L190 

Language and languages. 



Origins of speech and tiie formation 

of words. 
Life and work of St. Paul. 

1892 A298 

Life of Christ. 1897. III. A63 
Life of hves. 1900 A64 

Further studies in, the life of Christ. 

St. Winifred's. (School.) . . IL91 

— and Mrs. Meynell. Holman 
Hunt. 1893. III. (Art An- 
nual) FSSS 

— Ed. Hebrews. '93. (Camb. 
Bible.) A41 

St. Luke. '91. (Camb. Bib.) A30 
Farrar (J. A.) Adam Smith. 

1881. (E.P.) C353 

— Books condemned to be 
burnt. (B.L.L.) D126 

Farrar (Lord,) Free trade 
versus fair trade. 1904. 
New ed C221 

Farringdons. By E. T. Fow- 
ler H615 

Fatal gift. By F. Mooren 1 1 72 

Fatal Zero. By P. FayeH6o6 

Fate of Endilloe. By S. K. 
Hocking H1701 

Father Anthony. By R. Bu- 
chanan H275 

Father Fabian. By E. J. 
Worboise' hi6si 



Headings in 8 pt. old style antique caps 
Body type in 8 pt. old style 
Small type in 7 pt. old style 
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False coin or true. By F. F. 

Montrdsor h1164 

Famous pamphlets. Ed. by H. 

Morley o90 

Fancy free. By Gibbon . . h666 
Fancy free. By Edeli Phill- 

potts H1277 

Faning (E.) -See Hatton (J. L.) 

FANS— 

Holme (E.) Ed. Modem de- 
sign in jewellery and fana. 

1902. Ill f538 

Far from the madding crowd. 
By T. Hardy h743 

FARADAY (MICHAEL). 1791- 
1867— 

Thompson (S. P.) Michael 
Faraday : his life and work. 

1898. Ill e428 

Tyndall Faraday. 1894 . .e626 

Work. 

Chemical history of a candle. 
Ed. by W. Crookes. 1886. 

III. {For children) i.20 

Farewell Nikola. By G. Booth- 

by h241 

Fargus (F. J.) -See Conway {H.) 
Farina. By G. Meredith Hi 139 
Farjeon (B.) Blade-o' -grass h590 
— .March of fate h591 

— Mesmerists : a novel . . .h592 

— Mystery of royal mail . . .h593 

— Pride of race H594 

FARMING— 

Crnig (E. T.) History of Rala- 
hine and co-operative farm- 
ing. 1893 c372 

Haggard (H. R.) Farmer's 
year. 1899. Ill f454 

Refer also to Gardening : Mar- 
ket. 

FARNHAM- 

Home (G.) Farnham and its 
eurromidings. 1900. Ill 
(B.E.) G105 



FARRAR (F. WILLIA: 
Dean — 

Farrar (R.) Life of Fred( 
W. Farrar. 1904 a: 

Works. 
Bible, its meaning and suprt 

acy. 1897 , 

Early days of Christian] 

1892 A 

Eric. (School) l 

— another copy l1 

Gathering clouds. (4th cen 

tury. ) hJ 

Great books, etc. 1898 .d. 
Julian Home. ( Univert 

life) I.: 

Language and langua^ 

1881 

Origins of speech and the fori 
tion of words. 

Life and work of St. Pi 

1892 Ai 

Life of Christ. 1897. III. j 
Life of lives. 1900 i 

Farther studies in the life o£ Chi 

St. Winifred's. (School.) .l] 

— and Mrs. Meynell. Holm 

Hunt. 1893. III. (Art A 

nual) !■; 

Ed. Hebrews. '93. (Gar, 

Bible) ^ 

St. Luke. '91. (Cambrii 

Bible) J. 

Farrar (J. A.) Adam Smi 
188L (E.P.) o3 

— Books condemned to 
burnt. (B.L.L.) dI 

Farrar (Lord,) Free trade v 
sus fair trade. 1904. N 

ed c2 

Farringdons. By E. T. Fo 

ler hC 

Fatal gift. By F. Moore Hll 
Fatal Zero. By P. Faye h6 
Fate of Eudilloe. By >S. 

Hooking h17 

Father Anthony. By R. I 
chanan h2 



Headings in 8 pt. cone 
Body type in 8 pt. cor 
Small type in 7 pt. coi 
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False coin or true. By F. F. Montresor 111164 

Famous pamphlets. Ed. by H. Morley 090 

Fancy free. By C. Gibbon 11666 

Fancy free. By E. Phillpotts hi 277 

Faning (E.) See Hatton (J. L.) 

FANS— 

Holme (E.) Ed. Modern design in jewellery and fans. 1902. 

Ill F538 

Far from the madding crowd. By T. Hardy H743 

FARADAY (MICHAEL). 1791-1867— 

Thompson (S. P.) Michael Faraday: his life and work. 1898. 

Ill E428 

Tyndall (J.) Faraday. 1 894 1525 

Work. 
Chemical history of a candle. Ed. by W. Crookes. 1886. III. 

{For children) l2o 

Farewell Nikola. By G. Boothby h24I 

Fargus (F. J.) See Conway (H.) 

Farina. By G. Meredith hi 139 

Farjeon (B. L.) Blade-o'-grass "59° 

— March of fate ^591 

— Mesmerists : a novel H592 

— Mystery of the royal mail H593 

— Pride of race ^594 

FARMING— 

Craig (E. T.) History of Ralahine and co-operative farming. 

1893 C372 

Haggard (H. R.) Farmer's year. 1899. /// ^454 

Refer also to Gardening. Market. 

FARNHAM— 

Home(G.) Farnham and its surroundings. 1900. III. {H.H)gio^ 

FARRAR (F. WILLIAM,) Dean— 

Farrar (R.) Life of Frederic W. Farrar. 1904 A276 

Works. 

Bible, its meaning and supremacy. 1897 A51 

Early days of Christianity. 1892 A128 

Eric. (School.) H89 

— another copy L373 

Headings in 10 pt. old style antique caps 
Body type in 10 pt. old £ace 
Bmall type in 9 pt. old Eac 
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False coin or true. By F. F. Monfcr6sor hIIi 

Famous pamphlets. Ed. by H. Morley ol 

Fancy free. By C. Gibbon h6i 

Fancy free. By E. Phillpotts h12' 

Faning (B.) See Hatton (J. L.) 

Fans- 
Holme (E.) Ed. Modem design in jewellery and fans. 19( 

III r5 

Far from the madding crowd. By T. Hardy h7' 

Faraday (Michael). 1791-1867— 

Thompson (S. P.) Michael Faraday : his life and work. 18i 

m e4 

Tyndall (J.) Faraday. 1894 e5 

Worh. 
Chemical history of a candle. Ed. by W. Crookes. 1886. j 

(For children.) i 

Farewell Nikola. By G. Boothby .^r^ h2 

Fargus (F. J.) See Conway (H.) 

Farina. By G. Meredith nil 

Farjeon (B. L.) Blade-o'-grass h5 

— March of fate h£ 

— Mesmerists : a novel h6 

— Mystery of the royal mail h£ 

— Pride of race h£ 

Fanning — 

Craig (E. T.) History of Ralahine and co-operative farmii 

1893 c; 

Haggard (H. R.) Farmer's year. 1899. Ill t4 

liefer also to Gardening. Market. 

Farnham — 

Home (G.) Famham and its surroundings. 1900. Ill, (H.H.) a] 

Farrar (P. William,) Dean — 

Farrar (R.) Life of Frederic W. Farrar. 1901 a! 

Works. 

Bible, its meaning and supremacy. 1897 i 

Early days of Christianity. 1892 a] 

Eric. (School.) l] 

— another copy lJ 

Gathering clouds. (4th cy . ) Hi 

Great books, etc. 1898 d: 

Julian Home. ( University.) i.\ 

Language and languages. 1881 

Origins of speech and the formation of words. 

Life and work of St. Paul. 1892 a' 

Life of Christ. 1897. Ill j 

Life of lives. 1900 j 

Further studies in the life of Christ. 



Headings in 9 p 
Body type in 9 ] 
Saall type to 7 
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A long experience of Catalogue Printing in every form 
enables us to produce work of high quality at very 
reasonable prices, and librarians proposing to issue 
printed catalogues cannot do better than communicate 

10 point Old Style 

A long experience of Catalogue Printing in every form 
enables us to produce work of high quality at very 
reasonable prices, and librarians proposing to issue printed 
Catalogues cannot do better than communicate with us. 

10 point Modern Condensed 

A long experience of Catalogue Printing in every form 
enables us to produce work of high quality at very 
reasonable prices, and librarians proposing to issue 
printed Catalogues cannot do better than communicate 

lo point Modern Extended 

A long experience of Catalogue Printing in every form 
enables us to produce work of high quality at very 
reasonable prices, and librarians proposing to issue printed 
Catalogues cannot do better than communicate with us. 

10 point Gushing 

A long experience of Catalogue Printing in every 
form enables us to produce work of high quality 
at very reasonable prices, and librarians proposing 
to issue printed Catalogues cannot do better than 

10 point Neo Didot 

A long experience of Catalogue Printing in every form 
enables us to produce work of high quality at very 
reasonable prices, and librarians proposing to issue 
printed Catalogues cannot do better than communicate 

10 point Elzevir 



The above are a few of the many styles and sizes of types produced 
on the Monotype machine. 

BUTLER & TANNER 

THE SELWOOD PRINTING WORKS FROME SOMERSET 

19-23 LUDGATE HILL LONDON EC 



A SELECT GLOSSARY OF WORDS NOT 
EXPLAINED IN THE TEXT 

Art Papir. — Similar to plate paper. 

Card Catalogue. — A catalogue of books on cards, usually 3 

inches by 5 inches, generally one item on each card. 
Chase. — The frame in which the type is held ready for printing. 
Classified Catalogue. — In which all the entries are divided 

into a certain number of classes. See subject lists. 
Copy. — The manuscript, etc., which is sent to the printer to 

produce. 
Dictionary Catalogue. — In which the entries are arranged 

in alphabetical order. 
Dictionary-classified Catalogue. — In which collective sub- 
ject headings are included in the alphabetical arrangement 

of the whole catalogue. 
Faces of Type. — The style of the type face. 
Fat. — The white or unprinted part of the printed page when 

it is proportionately larger than usual. 
Fount of Type. — A set of type of one size and style. 
Galley, and Galley Proof. — A shallow box-Uke holder for 

columns of type before maldng up into pages : a proof 

taken from the type in the galley. 
Half-tone Block {Roughly). — ^.^n illustration block re- 
produced from a photograph or wash drawing, in which 
varying degrees of Ught and shade appear. These 
blocks will only print successfully on art or smooth 
paper. 
Heading. — The word above an entry, usually in heavier type 

than the catalogue entry. 
Imposition. — Strictly, the placing of the pages, usually tlie 

arrangement of the type in the pages as well. 
152 
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Justifying. — Spacing out a line of type. 

Line Block. — An illustration block consisting only of dis- 

\ ; tinct lines and dots, reproduced from a pen and ink 

f^y drawing. 

' Locking up.' — Fixing type in the chases. 

Machining. — The work of printing with machinery after the 
types are set and ' locked up.' 

Mechanical Wood. — Paper made from pulp of wood ground 
down by mechanical means. 

Open-access Public Library. — A library in which the public is 
allowed direct access to the books on the shelves — usually 
in the lending library — for personal selection. 

Pie. — Type accidentally mixed. 

Plate Paper. — Paper with a highly polished surface and usually 
containing a large proportion of china clay. 

Setting. — The arrangement of the type in the desired order. 
Similar to composing. 

Sheaf or Loose Leaf Catalogue. — A catalogue on special slips 
bound in a book-form cover, from which any slip can be 
instantly removed and to which it can be as readily re- 
turned. 

Subject or Class Lists. — Entries of one or more classes, issued 
separately-from those of the whole collection. 

Union Catalogue. — One catalogue of the books in a number 
of libraries. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 
CONTENTS 



Advertisements 

Advertising Contractor 

Alphabetization . 

Binding 

Bookmark . 

Booksellers' Catalogues 

Bulletin 

Canvasser, The 

Card Catalogue and Printing It 

Cards, for Copy . 

Contracts . 

Copies, Number of, required 

" Copy " : Preparing It 

Corrections 

Corrections, Specimen 

Cost, Space and Estimating 

Covers 

Door to Door Sale 

Double Columns 

Economy in Setting . 

Economy of Cheapness 

Estimating Space and Cost 

Faces, Type. 

Founts, Type 

List, The . 
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Chap. IX 

Chap. IX 

Chap. IV 

Chap. XII 

Chap. I 

Chap. Ill 

Chap. I 

Chap. IX 

Chap. II 

Chap. IV 

Chap. XIII 

Chap. X 

Chap. IV 

Chap. VIII 

Chap. VIII 

Chap. VI 

Chap. XI 

Chap. X 

Chap. V 

Chap. V 

Chap. XII 

Chap. VI 

Chap. V 

Chap. V 

Chap. I 
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Local Printer 
" Making Up " . 
Miked Types, Proportion of 
Monotype Catalogue . 
Monotype Machine 
Pages, Arrangement of 
Paper .... 
Printed Catalogue, Advan 

over Other Forms . 
Printer's Address, To the 
Printer's Risk, The 
Proof Reading 
Proofs. 

Publisher's Catalogue . 
Punctuation 
Reference, Work of . 
Rotary Printing 
Samples 

Selling the Catalogue 
Setting, Economy in . 
Single Columns . 
Slips for Copy . 
Space and Cost, Estimating 
Specifications 
Stitching ... 
Styles in Catalogues . 
Tenders ... 
Trade Catalogues 
Type Faces 
Union Catalogues 



tages of 



Chaps 



Chap. XIII 
Chap. XI 
Chap. VI 

Chap. XIV 
Chap. XV 
Chap. XI 

Chap. XII 

Introduction 

Chap. VII 

Chap. VI 

Chap. VIII 

Chap. VIII 

Chap. Ill 

Chap. V 

Chap. I 

Chap. V 

Chap. XII 

Chap. X 

Chap. V 

Chap. V 

Chap. IV 

Chap. VI 

XII and XIII 

Chap. XII 

Chap. I 

Chap. XIII 

Chap. Ill 

Chap. XVI 

Chap. V 



STUDENTS' NOTES 



Library Binding , 

B. RILEY & Co. Ltd. 

THE LIBRARY BINDERS. 

Patentees and Specialists in Library Binding. We 
have recently introduced great improvements in 
Library Binding. 

We treat Crown 8vo. Fiction by four different 
methods, applying the most suitable method to the 
respective kinds of paper. 



Our Prices are the Lowest for 
Strong and Durable Work- 
All Leathers used by us for Library Binding are 
guaranteed tanned and dyed free from mineral acids. 



STANDARD FICTION supplied bound 
front the Sheets, 

PATENT SEWING. 

RE-BINDING in all Styles and 
Materials- 



Catalogues, Price Lists, etc., on application. 
Note Address s 

Works ; The Exchange, Fox Street, Huddersfield. 

London Office: 376, Strand, W.C. 



PRINT YOUR 

CARD CATALOGUES 

AND BE CLEAN. 




" The indispensable items of an outfit for Card Catalogue 
Printing" cliapter. li. . . , 

Excelsior Press No. 2 (5J x 8,J) complete 
Furniture, Reglets, and Leads . . 
Founts of Type 
Type Cases, No. 1, two ; No. 2, two 

Galley, 7 x 10 

Composing Stick (8 inch) 

Brass Rule 

Gauge Pins (set of 4), 6d.; Mallet, 1/-; Planer, 6d. 

Black Ink, 1/-; Coloured Ink, 1/- 

Bodkin and Tweezers 

Hand Roller {5 inch) 

Ink Thinner 

Packing and Case . . 



" Tliere is no difficulty in the way of printing them (Cards) 
, . . printing is even more economicai." 

Excelsior Printers' Supply Company, Ltd., 

41, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.G. 
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Catalogues. 



Libraries of all kinds classified and Cata- 
logues compiled. 

Trades Catalogues written and prepared 
for Press. 

Booksellers' and Publishers' Catalogues 
compiled and Edited. 
Advice and assistance given on all Press 
w^ork. 

Specifications draw^n and Estimates ob- 
tained. 

P. TENNANT. 



ACID-FREE SKINS. 

CAPE OnAHTQ Sumac Tanned, Levant, 
^**"^'^ «V/#* I 9, Long and Hard Grain. 

ep Al e Monster and Small Skins, 
^*"^^*'' Plain Finish or Grained. 

COLOURED CALF, PIGS, OX HIDE & ROUGH SEAL. 
Glue and Gelatine. Printers and Copying Compo. 




Manufactured by 

EWD. & JAS. RICHARDSON. 

ELSWICK LEATHER WORKS, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 



Stanley Russell 

5 Co. 
THE LARGEST 

Library Advertising 
Contractors 



IN THE WORLD. 



Publishers of 

BOOKMARKS, 
CATALOGUES, 
GUIDES, 
HANDBOOKS, 
MAGAZINES, 

For over 300 Libraries 
in the British Isles. 

FOR rULL PARTICULARS AND SPECIMEN COPIES 

Apply to the Head Office ; 

COLONIAL HOUSE, 

17=25. Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E, 

Telephone ; 304 HOP, 



HE 

A^ 1 Jl5 JK A Iv 




PUBLISHED MONTJILY 



ALEX. J. PHILIP 

ADVI90RT BDITOH 



HODGETTS LTD. 

<(6^8 Win \RS STREirr, LONDON, E.a 



